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By Hazel Snell Schreiber 


One Great Hour of Sharing 
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Yesterday—I saw 

A slice of bread 

Lying in the street 
Crushed by the weight 
Of iron wheels 

And the press 

Of human feet. 


Precious bread— 

The essence of 

Great farmlands 

Not scarred by 

War’s unreason 

But blest in the promises 
Of every changing season. 


Spring when tiny seeds 
Wake in darkened furrow, 
S -mmer—bringing gold 


To cach ripered head, 
Aveome——wit) great mounds 


Of chafless flour, 


“ >. we 


Win’e-—and frazrance 
Of warm loaves of bread. 


Today— 

I saw a picture 

Of children, pale and underfed, 
Their thin arms reaching 

For a crust of bread. ( 
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HIGH-FIDELITY Music-APPRECIATION RECORDS 


TO HELP YOU UNDERSTAND MUSIC BETTER AND ENJOY IT MORE 


ON ONE SIDE ‘* i= 2 full performance of a 


great musical work, featuring 
orchestras and soloists of recognized distinction in this 
country and abroad. You listen to this performance first, 
or afterward, as you desire, and then . . . 


is an illuminating an- 
ON THE OTHER SIDE alysis of the music, with 
the themes and other main features of the work played 
separately with running explanatory comment, so that 


you can learn what to listen for. 





A NEW IDEA OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


LL TOO FREQUENTLY, most of us are 
A aware, we do not listen to good music 
with due understanding and appreciation. 
There is no doubt about the reason: we 
are not properly primed about what to 
listen for. Music-AppreciaTIOon Recorps 
meet this need—for a fuller understanding 
of music—better than any means ever de- 
vised. After hearing several of these rec- 
ords, all the music vou listen to is trans- 
formed, because you learn in general what 
to listen for. This highly enjoyable form of 
self-education can be as thorough as the 
Music-Appreciation courses given in many 
universities. 


YOU SUBSCRIBE BUT TAKE ONLY THE 
RECORDS YOU WANT... A new Music- 
AppreciaTION Recorp will be issued—for 
subscribers only—every month. Ultimately 


As a demonstration 
WILL YOU ACCEPT 


all the great masterpieces of music will be 
included. The announcement about each 
forthcoming record will be written by 
Deems Taylor. After reading this descrip- 
tive essay (presented in a form that can be 
kept for long use) you may take the record 
or not, as you decide at the time. You are 
not obligated as a subscriber to take any 
specified number of records. And, of course, 
you may stop the subscription at your pleas- 
ure—at any time! 


TWO TYPES OF RECORDS AT A RELA- 
TIVELY LOW COST... All Music-Appre- 
c1ATION Recorps will be high-fidelity, long- 
playing records of the highest quality— 
3314 R.P.M. on Vinylite. They will be of 
two kinds: first, a so-called Standard Rec- 
ord—a twelve-inch disc—which will present 
the performance on one side, the analysis 


on the other. This will be sold at $3.60, 
to subscribers only. The other will be an 
Analysis-Only Record — a ten-inch disc— 
priced at $2.40. The latter will be made 
available each month for any subscriber 
who may already have a satisfactory long- 
playing record of the work being presented. 
(A small charge will be added to the prices 
above to cover postage and handling.) 


TRY A ONE-MONTH SUBSCRIPTION — 
NO OBLIGATION TO CONTINUE... 
Why not make a simple trial, to see if 
these records are as pleasurable and as en- 
lightening as you may anticipate? The first 
record, BEETHOVEN’s FirtH SYMPHONY, 
will be sent to you at once—at no charge. 
You may end the subscription immediately 
after hearing this record, or you may cancel 
any time thereafter. 








PLEASE RETURN ONLY IF YOU HAVE A RECORD PLAYER WHICH CAN 
PLAY 3313 R.P.M. LONG-PLAYING RECORDS 





MUSIC-APPRECIATION RECORDS R59-2 
c/o Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 

Please send me at once the first Music-Apprectation Recorp, 











WITHOUT CHARGE 


Beethoven's Fifth Symphony 


A NEW HIGH-FIDELITY RECORDING BY THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Norman Del Mar, Conductor 
Analysis by Thomas Scherman 


ou HAVE HEARD this great work countless times—what 
have you heard in it? And what may you have failed 
to hear? This demonstration will show you what you 
may have been missing in listening to great music. 


Fesruary 19, 1955 








Beetboven's Fifth Sympbony, without charge, and enter my name in a 
Trial Subscription to Music-Apprectation Recorps, under the condi- 
tions stated above. It is understood that, as a subscriber, | am not 
obligated to buy any specified number of records, but may take only 
those I want. Also, I may cancel this subscription after hearing the 
first record, or any time thereafter at my pleasure, but the introduc- 
tory record is free in any case. 


Mr. 

Mrs. t Lehane stench onde 60d bs tesd \eehk soa smnee whredehsuleanegiiiemt 
Miss (Please Print) 
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{nte ority 


in Church Building Fund Campaigns 








Integrity is a keystone of every 
church .. . and thus, of every well- 
planned church building fund 
campaign. 


7 dl . 
in-teg ri-ty 
 Doanenny; Spa Before launching building fund 
appeals, for example, most church 
leaders consider it a matter of in- 
tegrity to obtain architectural plans. This permits every member 
to see what his church needs, what it will build for future 
generations. 











“Blue sky” salesmanship isn’t good in secular life, and it is 
unthinkable in church affairs. Campaigns ordinarily should follow, 
not precede, basic decisions by building committees. 

The Christian who is shown his opportunity to participate in 
the specific plans of his church gives more understandingly and 
willingly because he sees how he can contribute to the work of 
the Kingdom. 


Integrity in laying the groundwork for a financial campaign 
pays big dividends in results, and in spiritual satisfaction. 


UW/ANV WYN NY ANY 
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Consultation without obligation 


KETCHUM, INC. 
Campaign Direction 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
s00 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


Member American Association of Fund-Raising Counsel 
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Yet, they are available 


practically every price range 
Write The House of Wicks 
SI wicKS ORGAN COMPANY 


HIGHLAND « ILLINOIS 
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THE COVER is a photograph o 
the window over the entrance of th 
new church edifice of Westminste 
Presbyterian Church, Detroit. Th 
window was created by the Wilk 
Stained Glass Company (see pag 
14). The design, appearing in gold, 
presents an arresting beauty t 
passers-by in any light. 

The Westminster window shows 
the vine of the Tree of Life growing 
from the body of Christ. At his feet 
are people of all races, ages, and 
nationalities, looking to the Savior 
as the hope of all mankind. Ranged 
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around the sanctuary are twele— ~ 
large windows in stained glass, po-§ 4 
traying the stories of Creation, the 1 


law, the Kingdom, prophecy, the 
Incarnation, the Resurrection, Pen- 
tecost, the martyrs, the Reforma 
tion, Presbyterian Church history, 
modern missions, and the ecumeni- 
cal Church, 

Designed by architect Harold H. 
Fisher, Pastor John Arthur Visser, 
and stained-glass artist Henry Lee 
Willet, the new Westminster Church 
has its focal point in the chancel 
window above the Communion 
table. Constructed of stained glass 
and sculptured lead blended with 
gold leaf, this window is a sermon 
in glorious color by day, in molded 
gold by night. Dominated by the 
figure of the welcoming Christ, the 
window depicts the hand of the 
Father reaching down, from it flow- 
ing the Holy Spirit. 

In the sanctuary are sculptures 
of the Trinity, the ship (ancient 
symbol of the Church), and the seal 
of John Calvin (the burning heart in 
the open hand). In the chapel are 
the symbols of Christian marriage 
and baptism. 

Enhanced by these and _ other 
works of contemporary Christian 
art, Detroit's Westminster Church 
is a living monument of our living 
faith. 
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BANQUET 
TABLES AJOURNAL OF PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY 








Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 

Churches, Schools, 
Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations 























MONROE TRUCKS 


CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY 19, 1955 


For storing Folding Tables and Chairs 
the casy. modern way Each truck 
handles either tables or chairs. Construc- 
tion of Truck No. TSC permits storage 
in limited space 
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CHURCH BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT 


The Window-making Willets ‘in James W. Hoffman 14 
For sixty-five years a Presbyterian family has 
pioneered in stained glass for America’s churches. 
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MEDITATIONS 


By Park Hays Miller 





The Uncertainties of Faith 


By faith Abraham obeyed when he 
was called to go out to a place which he 
was to receive as an inheritance; and he 
went out, not knowing where he was to 
go. Ly faith he sojourned in the land of 
promése, as in a foreign land, living*in 
tents with Isaac and Jacob, heirs with 
him of the same promise. For he looked 
forward to the city which has founda- 
tions, whose builder and maker is God. 
(Hebrews 11:8-10, R.S.V.) 


E ARE inclined to write, into the 

Bible stories of faith, ideas which 
do not really lie there. We sometimes 
have the notion that the Biblical heroes 
of faith took every step with certainty. 
We think that the light of faith made 
every step of the way clear. But the Bible 
does not present that picture of life. 

When we read the eleventh chapter 
of Hebrews with its references to heroes 
of faith, we do find the ring of victory 
and final achievement, but we also find 
testings and uncertainties along the way. 

When we think of Abraham venturing 
forth from Ur and then from Haran to 
go to the Promised Land, we are in- 
clined to picture him as moving with no 
uncertain step, each day coming nearer 
to a goal which is clearly envisioned by 
the eyes of faith. But what does the Bible 
really say? “And he went out, not know- 
ing where he was to go.” He had faith, 
but the steps in the path of faith were 
not clear. There were the uncertainties 
of faith. 

We think of Neah as a man of faith. 
Taking God at his word, he began to 
build the ark. It was no simple task and 
no speedy undertaking. It was built on 
dry land without water to float it. Are 
the imaginative writers who retell the 
story wrong when they picture Noah 
as watching the sky and wondering 
when the expected flood will come? 
When they describe the scene of the 
neighbors laughing as he built his big 
ship on dry land? Noah no doubt 
watched the sky for signs of rain while 
he labored in faith. And when the ark 
was afloat, was he without misgivings? 


Moses had a clear call to go to Egypt 
to deliver his people. Reluctantly he 
answered the call. He went in faith. 
Did his faith deliver him from all uncer- 
tainty? We read that his appeal to 
Pharaoh to let his people go met with 
the response of heavier burdens upon 


the Israelites. The people began to ¢ 
plain to Moses that his interference 
brought only greater trouble. Then 
read: “Moses turned again to the 
and said, ‘O Lord, why hast thou & 
evil to this people? Why didst thou ey 
send me? For since I came to Pha 
to speak in thy name, he has done ey 
to this people, and thou hast not & 
livered thy people at all.’” And wha 
deliverance came, Moses had to face th 
barrier of the Red Sea, the hardships¢ 
the wilderness, and the cowardice of t 
people. 

Then there was Joshua. He unde. 
took the unfinished task of Moses. He 
began his leadership with courage an 
faith. God’s word to him was, “No ma 
shall be able to stand before you all th 
days of your life; as I was with Moses,» 
I will be with you; I will not fail you 
nor forsake you. Be strong and of good 
courage.” Soon followed the triumphant 
capture of the Jericho stronghold. Bu 
then what? “No man would be able to 
stand before him” sounds hollow, for the 
forces of Israel were disastrously de 
feated at Ai. 


Our Lord himself faced the tempte 
tions of the wilderness and came ott 
victorious, He knew what his mission 
was and how it was to be carried out. 
His path was clear. And yet in the 
Garden of Gethsemane he prayed in 
agony, “My Father, if it be possible, le 
this cup pass from me; nevertheless net 
as I will, but as thou wilt.” The patho 
faith for Jesus led through dark hours. 

The Apostle Paul received assurance 
from God that he need not fear. Pauls 
faith was unshaken. He never seemed to 
lose courage. He endured the hardships 
of travel, the pain of scourgings, the con- 
finement of prison, the burdens of his 
ministry. What faith he had! And yet 
when he was on his way to Rome for 
trial and was met on the road by Chris 
tians from Rome, we read _ that he 
“thanked God and took courage.” 

The heroes of faith faced the uncer- 
tainties of life. But they were sure of 
God. Abraham trusted God and his 
leading. Noah lived to see the flood and 
to find safety for himself and his family. 
Moses finished his share of the t 
of delivering Israel, Joshua succeeded 
in establishing the tribes of Israel in 
Canaan. Jesus rose triumphant from the 
grave. Paul was delivered from pris0®. 

Faith has its uncertainties, but the one 
certainty is the trustworthiness of God. 
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“The Bible emphasizes quality against quantity.” Dr. C, G. 
McClure summed up the arguments against Plan of Union. 
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Rev. Sheldon Hutchison said Churches were spokes, God the 
hub of the wheel. Presbyterian spoke is split three ways. 


DEBATE ON UNION 


A large and influential Southern presbytery 
hears arguments pro and con and registers its vote 


By Robert J. Cadigan 
Photographs by Carl G. Karsch 


See pages 20 and 21 for news of the vote on the Plan of Union 


The Presbytery of Mecklenburg in the 
Synod of North Carolina comprises 107 
congregations, totaling 29,154 commu- 
nicant members who live in the south- 
central part of the state. In several ways 
Mecklenburg Presbytery is considered 
representative of the U.S. (“Southern”) 
Presbyterian Church. Its location is 
neither in a border state nor is it in the 
deep South. It is the largest presbytery 
in terms of number of churches, which 
are both rural and urban. It has next 
to the largest number of members, and 
they contribute more money than any 
other presbytery to the benevolence 
budget of the Church. 

Knowing that the Mecklenbury Pres- 
bytery would be considering and voting 
on the question of union on January 18, 
we attended its session at the large 
and beautiful Myers Park Presbyterian 
Church in Charlotte. The minister of 
the Myers Park Church is Dr. Jas. A. 
Jones, and under his leadership the 
congregation of wealthy suburbanites 
contributed in 1953, by observing the 
practice of tithing and proportionate 
giving, the sum of $139,000 to benev- 
dlences, $40,000 more than they alloted 
to their own budget of current expenses. 
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Before the meeting began, a young 
minister greeted us by saying he wasn't 
sure he was glad or sorry we were there. 
“There are only two issues in this whole 
matter,” he said, “and you won't hear 
a word said about either one. One is 
‘damn Yankee,’ and the other is the fear 
of the Yankees’ ideas about race.” 

The Reverend Warner L. Hall, retir- 
ing moderator of the presbytery and 
pastor of the 2,500-member Covenant 
Church in Charlotte, conducted the 
opening worship service. Following the 
prayer, “Give us eyes to see, ears to hear, 
and minds that are teachable,” Dr. Hall 
preached a sermon that left no doubt 
that he favored union. He spoke of the 
nature of the Church as he saw it re- 
vealed in the New Testament, empha- 
sizing that the Church has a primary 
place in the scheme of salvation, that 
our Lord Jesus Christ left not a rule- 
book but a visible community whose 
God-given purpose was the redemption 
of the world. The divine society, he be- 
lieves, is more than a school of correct 
theology; it is a fellowship of the people 
of God called out by the grace of God, 
that being with Christ they might be 
his channel, the living body of men who 


had caught his Spirit. 

Mr. Hall quoted John 17:20-23, “Nei- 
ther pray I for these alone, but for them 
also which shall believe on me through 
their word; that they all may be one; 
as thou, Father, art in me, and I in 
thee, that they also may be one in us: 
that the world may believe that thou 
hast sent me. And the glory which thou 
gavest me I have given them; that they 
may be one, even as we are one: I in 
them, and thou in me, that they may be 
made perfect in one; and that the world 
may know that thou hast sent me, and 
hast loved them, as thou hast loved me.” 
Mr. Hall concluded that the love and 
compassionate concern for one’s brother 
was the hallmark of the Christian and 
“by this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples.” This, in Mr. Hall's opinion, 
raised the question that if “. . . we do not 
have love for our brethren, maybe we'd 
better wonder as to whether we are 
inside or outside the Church.” 

Following the opening exercises, 
there was some debate on the question 
of examining and receiving into the 
presbytery two new pastors called to 
churches in Charlotte. The opponents of 
union favored postponing this action and 


- 
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Rev. Sam Zealy, antiunion “floor leader,’ 
listens carefully to one of his speakers. 


proceeding with the debate which was 
the order of the day. Those favoring 
union argued that these two men 
should be examined and accepted prior 
to the debate so that they would not 
It was voted to ex- 
amine the ministers; and after they were 
questioned at some length in regard to 
matters of “personal experience in 
Christ” and questions of doctrine and 
polity, the men were received. 

Presbytery then heard the report of 
its special committee on arrangements 
for the discussion of the Assembly’s 
action on Church union. The chairman 
of the six-man, bipartisan committee, 
the Reverend Samuel N. Inman, pre- 
the committee’s recommenda- 
tions: (1) that speakers be heard alter- 
nately for each side if possible; (2) that 
each side be allowed a minimum of 
sixty minutes, if desired, before a call 
for the question would be in order; 
(3) that each speaker speak only once 
for a time not exceeding ten minutes. 
The first and final speakers for each 
specified. It was further 
agreed that the presbytery would vote 
by roll call and that the votes be marked 
in secret ballot. 

The reason for secrecy was challenged 
by one member, and it was explained 
that a number of .men had requested 
a secret ballot lest the knowledge of 
their positions on the matter might ham- 
per them in their work with their con- 
gregations or their fellow presbytery- 
members. The moderator for the day, the 
Reverend Russell M. Kerr, took the chair, 
led in prayer, and explained that he felt 
like a small boy holding a Roman candle 
with flame coming out of both its ends. 

The Reverend Sam Zealy, a leader of 


the opposition to union, announced that 


be disfranchised. 


sented 


side 


were 


he would call up and introduce the anti- 
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Bible professor Robert Boyd denied that 


the Scriptures supported organic union. 


union speakers. The Reverend Samuel 
Inman, speaking for the prounion mem- 
bers, said that they had no scheduled 
speakers and that he hoped those favor- 
ing union would speak as the Spirit 
moved them. 

The Reverend Warner Hall, by agree- 
ment of the committee, was the first 
speaker for union. He declared that the 
first and paramount issue was the will 
of the Head of the Church. “The Church 
is one as the faith is one as the Lord is 
one.” He affirmed that man comes to 
know the will of God through Scripture 
and through the Holy Spirit. He quoted 
Bishop Lesslie Newbigin as saying of the 
union of the Church of South India, “I 
was against it, but I found that God was 
for it.” 


The arguments form 


Angus Shaw, Jr., elder, was intro- 
duced by Mr. Zealy as the first speaker 
in opposition. Mr. Shaw prefaced his 
remarks by saying, “I am neither a pessi- 
mist nor an optimist to think folks will 
be changed for or against union by what 
we say here. I believe most here today 
have made up their minds.” 

He claimed that union was not a pop- 
ular movement, that it originated with 
ministers and not with elders. Speaking 
to ministers, he said, “If you have made 
no effort to find out the opinion of your 
congregation on this question, you are 
remiss.” He claimed that some ministers 
had withheld information from their 
people, and he warned that voters 
who did not represent their congrega- 
tions were not being fair with them. He 
asserted that the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. was seemingly willing to unite 
with anyone and cited the union ne- 
gotiations with the Episcopal Church in 


Lawyer S. H. McCall, Jr., feared USA 
Church’s control of future Assemblia, 


1946. He mentioned that the USA 
Church had sent representatives to a 
conference in Greenwich, Connecticut, 
in 1949 and called part of the roll of 
the churches that had representatives 
there, implying that the U.S.A. Church 
had been willing to unite with “the 
Methodist Church, the Congregational- 
Christian Churches, the Disciples of 
Christ, the African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church, and the Colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church.” 

Perhaps Mr. Shaw did not know, but 
in any case he did not tell presbytery 
that the Greenwich conference was but 
exploratory in nature and that the sub- 
sequent General Assembly of the U.S.A. 
Church expressed the judgment that it 
would be better to defer further planning 
with this group in the interests of de- 
voting attention only to the plans for 
reunion with the U.S. Church. When 
the time clock sounded, indicating that 
Mr. Shaw had talked for ten minutes, 
he stopped abruptly, “Sorry, I didn’t half 
get started.” 

The third speaker, John Otts, elder of 
Covenant Presbyterian Church, said 
that he failed to see that elders or 
deacons would lose any of their influence 
under the proposed Plan of Union. He 
argued that union would increase the 
Church’s opportunity to witness to a 
secular world. Dr. Robert F. Boyd, teach- 
er of Bible at the Assembly’s Training 
School in Richmond, Virginia, disagreed 
with Dr. Hall’s interpretation of Christ's 
prayer cited in John 17. Boyd said that 
Christ did not necessarily mean organic 
unity of churches in the phrase that they 
all may be one and emphasized the next 
phrase as thou, Father, art in me, and 
I in thee. “The unity which the Scrip- 
ture speaks of,” he said, “is spiritual and 
not organizational.” Holding up a Bible, 
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Dr. Herbert Carson cited experiences in 
Kentucky where both Churches cooperate. 


he concluded, “No reputable exegete 
would go to this book to find Scripture 
to undergird a case for union.” 

Elder Tom McClain began his re- 
marks by saying that since he was not 





reputable, he guessed he was the one 
who would turn to Scripture for that 
purpose. He said he was not impressed 
by the opposition’s urging that the union 
matter be dropped so that the Church 
could get down to the main business of 


evangelism. He felt that Scripture 
showed that unity and evangelism were 
inseparably linked and quoted the 


phrases that they also may be one in us: 
that the world may believe that thou hast 
sent me. He asserted that our Lord put 
evangelism first but that the world, see- 
ing the divisions in the Church, was 
slow to believe. 

Elder T. M. Glasgow, moderator of 
the presbytery in 1938, declared that 
the Plan of Union in its procedures for 
allowing particular congregations of the 
US. and U.P. Churches to remain out- 
side of the United Church was unfair. 
The Plan specifies that a meeting on the 
question must have a quorum of one 
third of its communicant members. 
He argued that it would be difficult 
to get a third of a congregation's com- 
municant members together at any time 
and that the requirement of a three- 
fourths vote favoring independence was 
too high. 

He also regretted that a provision 
which “Southern” Presbyterians have 
long regarded as a safeguard of sound 
doctrine had been omitted from the new 
Plan of Union—the pledge in the ordi- 
nation vow of the minister “that if at 
any time he should find himself out of 
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harmony with the standards of the 
Church, he would promptly report his 
change of views to his presbytery.” 
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Queens College professor Herbert 
Carson spoke of personal experiences as 
a former board member of Louisville 
Theological . Seminary (cooperatively 
sponsored by the U.S. and U.S.A. 
Churches). He mentioned that as a born 
Virginian, he had been a former mod- 
erator of the U.S.A. Church’s Synod of 
Kentucky at the same time a northern 
man was moderator of the U.S. Synod 
of Kentucky. To the opponents of union 
he said, “Do not try to show that min- 
isters have gotten together to connive 
to put something over on the laymen.” 
He closed by quoting lines from a poem: 


Love and I had the wit to win, 
We drew a circle that took him in. 


Sam Zealy then called, “C. H. Rowan, 
teaching elder.” Mr. Rowan, a pastor 
of Walkersville Church, stated that 
“this Plan of Union makes for laxity in 
doctrine. Thirty-seven years ago I was 
ordained by this presbytery, and I vowed 
that I would come forward and notify 
them if I had ever changed my mind. 
If that vow to do so were not required, 
I would feel under no obligation to let 
them know that I had changed.” 

(Supporters of union in other discus- 
sions of this question have held that 
this requirement was no different from 
a loyalty oath, that its observance would 
be adhered to by any Christian gentle- 
man in any case, but that the mere fact 
of a formal vow would not cause an 
untrustworthy man to admit that he had 
changed his basic theological beliefs. ) 


Young people agree 


John A. Tate, Jr., a young elder in the 
Myers Park Church, cited the fact that 
the young people of the South were in 


Dr. Jas. Jones bows head prior to final 
plea for union, asked, “If Jesus were 
sitting where we are, how would he vote?” 
























































































For Plan, Rev. S. W. Yandle opposed 


secret vote, was for being counted. 


favor of union. He stated that youth was 
getting free from the sectional prejudices 
of the South. “The question,” he said, “is 
not shall we join with our brothers, but 
when shall we?” 

Mr. S. H. McCall, Jr., a lawyer, 
stated that the U.S. Church had a higher 
per capita giving and a higher evangelis- 
tic index. He spoke of the composition 
of the General Assembly under the 
Plan of Union. He claimed that 69 per 
cent of the vote in the General Assembly 
of the United Church would be the 
“Northern” Church vote. “That means,” 
he said, “that if every commissioner from 
the ‘Southern’ and United Presbyterian 
Churches were to vote against anything, 
even then the ‘Northern’ Church would 
have a two-thirds majority.” 

The Reverend Watt N. Cooper, pas- 
tor of the Steele Creek Presbyterian 
Church, said that Paul’s letter to the 
Ephesians presented the case for union. 
He mentioned that he had lived for a 
time in the North and had found that 
his Northern brethren had the same theo- 
logical ideas that U.S. Church pastors 
had. 

The Reverend R. A. Young, pastor of 
the Central Steele Creek Church, likened 
the Plan of Union te a destructive hurri- 
cane. “It is essential that we all rally 
against Hazel. A vote against union,” he 
said, “would be a vote of reconsecration 
to the Lord. Let us make Jesus Christ 
the captain of our team. Let us stop 
fumbling the ball, and put on the whole 
armor of God.” 

The Reverend Sheldon Hutchison be- 
gan by saying that he was the son of 
seven generations of Mecklenburg Pres- 
byterians; that he was for union because 
he made the mistake of going to a semi- 
nary (Louisville) supported by both 
Churches, where union was a fact. He 
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Following four-and-a-half hours of debate, ministers and elders answered roll 


eall by 


said he thought the five-letter word split 
was characteristic of our era, and that 
union of the Presbyterian Churches was 
the will of God. “After the Church be- 
comes one,” he said, “they will not out- 
vote us. There will be no question of 
we and they. We will be @new Church 
united in Him.” Saying that “if a picture 
were worth a thousand words, perhaps 
an exhibit would be worth even more,” 
he produced from a large cardboard 
carton a wheel that he later revealed 
was taken from a model-T Ford. Each 
spoke of the wheel bore the name of a 
major denomination. “God is the center 
of the wheel,” he said, “and the spokes 
come closer together as they near the 
hub.” The spoke labeled “Presbyterian” 
was divided into three splinters. 

Answering him, the Reverend H. G. 
Bedinger said that the wheel was an 
amusing exhibit but that he noticed that 
Mr. Hutchison “had left off the tire, and 
that’s where the rub is.” Mr. Bedinger 
concluded, “You and I today represent 
our people here, and we have no right 
to go counter to their wishes.” At this 
point the presbytery recessed. 

After lunch, the Reverend C. E. 
Kraemer, president of the Assembly’s 
Training School in Richmond, spoke of 
the opposition’s argument about the fear 
of “being swallowed up.” “I am only one 
of six-hundred-thousand Southern Pres- 
byterians now,” he said. “I do not fear 
being swallowed up. I do not plan to 
spend the rest of my days peeping sub- 
missively out of the belly of the U.S.A. 
whale. 

“The argument that the per capita 
giving of the U.S.A. Church was not as 
high as that of the U.S. Church was not 
significant,” he said, “because the U.S.A. 
Church has gone into areas in every 
state of the Union where many people 
do not have much money.” To a point 
often made that union was not a popu- 
lar movement, Dr. Kraemer said, “I'd 
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giving secret ballots marked for or against Plan of Union to tellers. 


hate to think I'd waited until it was 
popular. . . . If union does not come 
now, we know it will come. We will have 
to talk about it until reunion is consum- 
mated, so I am for it now, so that we can 
go about the business of the reorganiza- 
tion. This is a reconciliation of brethren 
split apart in that tragic time of ninety 
years ago.” He said he was not in favor 
of all the reasons for union, but for him 
the most important reason was that he 
thought it in accordance with the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. 

As the speakers against union had 
used up an hour's time and the prounion 
supporters had some time left, there 
followed two more speakers favoring 
the Plan. S. W. Yandle, youthful pas- 
tor of the Norwood Church, disagreed 
with the point of view that a minister 
was obliged to poll his congregation and 
vote its wishes. He stated further that 
he was against a secret ballot and that he 
for one was in favor of standing up and 
being counted. He regarded as signifi- 
cant the fact that the leadership of the 
Church was for union. “The leaders of 
our Church have led us well, and if they 
are for union, that’s good enough for me.” 

Dr. L. I. Stell, pastor of the Trinity 
Church in Charlotte, also attacked the 





The Myers Park Presbyterian Church 





idea that a minister should follow , 
jority opinion and not his own y 
science. “The idea that a minister sho, 
represent group opinion is certainly , 
Presbyterian. We are not an Amos, 
an Isaiah,” he said, “but there ney 
would have been a prophet if that id 
were Scriptural.” Mr. Stell stated ¢ 
he had had experience in Missoy 
Florida, and Texas; that he had preach 
in two border synods and been bor » 
raised in another; that he was convi 
that union would provide a better w; 
to serve God in at least eight states. Ha 
too, referred to the spiritual unity whig 
everyone agreed was desirable, but eo 
cluded that there was need of a visib 
expression of that spiritual unity. 
By this time, it was 2:30 p.m. The 
was unanimous approval of the call { 
the question. As per the recommendatio 
of the committee on arrangements, it wa 
agreed that the Reverend Jas. A. Jone 





the host pastor, would sum up the arg 
ments for the proponents and that Dr 
C. G. McClure, pastor of the Caldwe 
Memorial Church in Charlotte, woul 
make the concluding remarks for ¢ 
opponents. 

“We are here as a court of the Churd 
of the Lord Jesus Christ,” Dr. Jones be. 
gan. He stated that he favored union“... 
because the Presbyterian family in the 
United States from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from Canada to Mexio 
should be one. . . . I love the South, but 
I am an American, and I don’t want the 
ministry of my Church to be sectional. 
... Ours is a missionary Church, but 
nowhere in the world is our Church 
engaged in preserving the Southern con 
text of religion save in the South.” He 
felt that the opposition was in an incon- 
sistent position. “They talk of the ex 
cellence and progress of our Church en 
the one hand, and discredit the opinions 
or beliefs of the leaders of the Church 
who have made that progress possible.” 
He regretted that the opposition sought 
to drive a wedge between the minister 
and the elder. ... “Leadership has al- 
ways been with the minister, and God 
help the Church when it is not. The 
Presbyterian ministry is a noble and 
godly company, and it deserves to be 
trusted.” 

Basically, Dr. Jones favored union 
because he believed it to be the will 
of God and felt that the spiritual unity 
cited in John 17 should manifest itself in 
a visible organism. He pointed out that 
no General Assembly could change the 
constitution of the Church, that any con- 
stitutional changes would have to be 
approved by presbyteries. He reminded 
the pastors and elders that doctrinal 
bases of the Plan of Union were not only 
the Scriptures but the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith and the Larger and 
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Important new services 
available to your church 


from the world’s leading 


church fund-raising organization 











Now there are 12 different types of 


Double - the - Budget Canvass. This 





Wells fund-raising services. There is 





a Wells service particularly suited to the 
specific needs of your church. The goals 
of your church... the number of its 
members and their ability to give... 
the “deadline” you set for reaching your 
paid-up objective—these and other fac- 
tors will help you determine what type 
of fund-raising plan will best suit your 
church. This can be decided by confer- 
ring with Wells in an Analysis and Plan 
Meeting—at no obligation to you. Here 
are some of the brand new features 
offered in Wells canvasses: 

Combined Funds Canvass. This 


Wells service enables a 





unusual new 
church to conduct a canvass for nominal 
capital needs and for annual budgets at 
the same time, with a single pledge from 
each member. The Combined Funds 
Canvass is a speedy, efficient solution 
for many a church’s pressing need to 
accomplish more than one objective. 


canvass, using the famous Wells “Until 
Further Notice” pledge, has proved to 
be the highest type of creative fund- 
raising, in which “the need of the giver 
to give” can be emphasized most effec- 
tively, and the giving standard attained 
becomes the most permanent. 

Shorter - or - Longer Pledge Period. 
This new Wells feature gives your church 





a greater latitude than ever before. There 
are special reasons for a particular length 
of pledge period. You benefit by explor- 
ing this subject with Wells. 

20% Higher Insured Objectives. 
Because Wells has had such vast and 





favorable experience with churches of all 
deuominations everywhere, Wells can 
now help a church set its sights higher 
than ever before. In accomplishing this, 
a new high standard of member partici- 
pation results. 

No Additional Charge for Insured 
Objectives. This is the new Wells policy 
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SPECIAL FUND-RAISING PLAN FOR SMALL CHURCHES. 


If your church has less than 90 giving families, check coupon 
for information about Wells’ plan for small churches. 
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Wells methods can contribute to the advancement of your church. 


for all canvasses, regardless of type or 
duration of pledge payment period. Only 
Wells offers you such complete fund- 
raising service, with results assured. 
At no obligation, you may have com- 
plete information about Wells services. 
Please check the coupon below. 








222 W. WELLS ST. © CHICAGO 6, ILL. © CENTRAL 6-0506 
43 REGIONAL OFFICES IN THE U.S. CANADA AND AUSTRALIA 





Wells Organizations 
Suite 1017, 222 N. Wells St, Chicage 6, Iilinels 
1 am interested in information about the following: 
[_] A Confidential Visit from @ Wells representative 
[_] A Wells Analysis and Plan Meeting 
(for churches with 93 or more giving families) 
[_] Wells Small Church Fund-Raising Plan 
(for churches with less than 90 giving families) 
[_] Send, free, the next six issues of WELLS WAY, the 
International News-Magazine of Church Fund-Raising 














Stars in Their E 


Many marriages are wrecked or damaged 


by half-truths and false notions about love 


Several years ago a popular song 
raised the warning: “Don’t let the stars 
get in your eyes; don't let the moon 
break your heart.” Curiously enough, in 
spite of its warning, this song with its 
lilting melody may have promoted the 
romance of some of the three million 
men and women who were married in 
1952. According to the National Office 
of Vital Statistics, there were 1,562,579 
marriages in the United States that year. 
Over the same period there were, in 
round numbers, 388,000 divorces. Sta- 
tistics for marriage and divorce for 1953 
are about the same. 

In spite of the fact that thousands of 
books, pamphlets, and articles (includ- 
ing Kinsey reports), attempt to explain 
the problems of sex and marriage, many 
men and women caught in the misery 
of marital trouble hopefully turn to the 
Church, trusting that its ministers—hav- 
ing read the latest books—will give them 
up-to-date advice, and, being ministers 
of religion, will afford them the solace, 
and perhaps the remedy, of some un- 
earthly wisdom. Some of these folks 
came to me in the New York Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in Washington, 
D. C., where I was then associate min- 
ister. Others come to me now as uni- 
versity pastor in the Washington area— 
as they do to Westminster Foundation 
pastors across the country. The Church, 
symbolized in a building or a minister, 
is a finger pointing beyond the earth and 
its troubles; it draws people from the 
traffic of the streets with the hope that 
their lives may be put together again by 
some old magic, and their hurts healed. 

For twenty-three years, in country, 
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By James D. Bryden 


If riding in autos incurred as high a 
statistical risk as marriage, ihe horse- 
and-buggy days would soon be back. 
town, and city parishes, I have dealt 
with marriages gone wrong. As an Army 
transport chaplain in the Pacific, I 
listened for three years to soldiers’ stories 
about their women, wives, and sweet- 
hearts. Out of this experience the 
conviction emerged that, aside from the 
individual factors in marital trouble— 
anger, selfishness, bullheadedness, emo- 
tional immaturity—many marriages are 
wrecked by ideas of love and marriage, 
half-truths and false notions, which come 
from society and filter into the minds 
and emotions of individuals. Saving a 
breaking marriage, therefore, is not 
simply a matter of tinkering with im- 
mediate factors of marital discord. It is 





often a matter of getting at the ideas 
which lie behind them, the notions by 
which people interpret their marital ex- 
periences. 

But even dealing with surface be- 
havior and other immediate factors is 
not easy. Limited household budgets, 
the intrusion of in-laws, inadequate 
housing, the mechanics of household 
schedules—these are not easy to deal 
with, But how much more difficult it 
is to deal with things said and done, 
things already interpreted and filed away 
in memory. How can one turn back the 
clock, make ugly things beautiful, and 
recall the flying words of anger, scorn, 
and accusation. As someone has said, 
words are not like kites— 


Boys, flying kites, call in their white- 
winged birds; 

But you can’t do that when you're 
flying words. 


The lot of the minister-counselor may 
not be a happy one. Looking back over 
the years and remembering the proces- 
sion of angry, bruised, humiliated, con- 
fused, and fearful people, it has often 
occurred to me that if riding in automo- 
biles incurred as high a statistical risk 
as getting married, the horse-and-buggy 
days would soon be back again. But 
lovers are not deterred by the tragically 
high ratio between, marriages and di- 
vorces. Love doesn’t read statistics. And 
the infatuation which passes for love 
is heedless of the warnings of common 
sense—witness the number of people 
who rush into marriage after knowing 
each other only six weeks or less. 

There was the couple, for example, 
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who came to me several months ago. 
They had met in a tavern and for two 
weeks had continued to see each other; 
and it was in a tavern that they decided 
they were meant for each other. I 
couldn’t persuade them otherwise. I am 
not saying that short-term courtships 
never work out, nor that the long court- 
ship is in itself a guarantee of happy 
marriage—I know a couple now divorced 
who were engaged seven years. 

I do what I can to discourage the 
hasty marriage of people who hardly 
know each other. But on the other ex- 
treme, there are those—usually over 
thirty years of age—who are wary about 
committing themselves to marriage, be- 
cause of the fear of possible “incom- 
patibility.” For all the talk of incompat- 
ibility in divorce courts, I have known 
only three genuine cases. One was that 
of a financially successful man in his 
middle sixties who had been taken in 
tow by a smart young woman of twenty- 
eight. The second was that of a hard- 
bitten man of thirty-five who thought it 
was none of my business to be concerned 
about his marriage to a girl of eighteen. 
He seemed to think that my business was 
just to say the magic words. The girl 
had come to Washington as a typist, 
had met him at a cocktail party; and he 
had rushed her off her feet. I finally 
persuaded her to take her family into 
her confidence, She backed away from 
the marriage. The third case was that of 
aman and woman who, according to 
the woman’s story, were physically in- 
compatible. Although they had been 
married nine years, the marriage had 
never been consummated sexually. 

In my book the word incompatibility 
isa symbol for many sins; but it is gen- 
erally used by otherwise intelligent 
people as a definitive term, like leukemia 
-if you have it, you're stuck with it 
and there is nothing you can do about it. 
This is one of the socially current notions 
which has wrecked many a marriage. 

There is the case of the couple who 
had run each other ragged with constant 
bickering. She wanted to go out when 
he wanted to stay at home. She wanted 
to buy a new fur coat, but he wanted 
to use the money for membership in a 
fashionable club to which his business 
associates belonged. She liked to dance; 
he didn’t and wouldn’t. She said that 
his intimate friends were vulgar; he said 
that the worst they did was to split a 
few infinitives and have an occasional 
poker party. Their trouble was not in- 
compatibility; it was their own personal 
brand of carefully nurtured, garden- 
variety selfishness. 

Given the notion that incompatibility 
is widely prevalent and that it is a con- 
stitutional character and personality dif- 
ference between two people which 
cannot be altered, all disagreements and 
differences may easily be taken as signs 
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that it exists. And once this “discovery” 
is made, nothing will save the marriage 
but a detailed and brutal analysis of 
these differences and a new and active 
willingness of the couple to adopt new 
attitudes and to behave differently. 

If this notion of incompatibility is 
the reason for many broken marriages, it 
is closely paired with another notion 
which is quite as false and fully as dan- 
gerous. This is the will-o’-the-wisp, or 
star-dust, notion of love. I am very much 
aware that moonlight helps romance un- 
der certain circumstances; as the song 
says, “Stars get in your eyes,” but the 
idea that love is an ephemeral thing 
that comes and goes, and that nothing 
can be done about it, is a falsehood. 

I well recall the case of a man who 
came from a neighboring city for con- 
sultation about his marriage, or rather 
about the divorce he was contemplating. 
Tall, well-dressed, handsome, he was 
about thirty-seven years of age and to 
all appearances mature. He was success- 
ful in his profession and his home life 
suffered from no heavy financial pres- 
sure. But after five years of marriage, 
he and his wife had separated; and he 
was entirely resigned, as he said, to the 





The idea that love is an ephemeral thing 
that comes and goes, and that nothing 
can be done about it, is a falsehood. 


fact that there was nothing left to do 
except to go through the inconvenience 
of a decent divorce. 

What had been the trouble? “Oh,” he 
said, “there has never been any real 
trouble. I simply stopped loving my wife 
last February.” I had had such cases 
before, but had never heard the will-o’- 
the-wisp theory of love stated so baldly. 

It is an interesting fact in my experi- 
ence that this theory is usually pro- 
pounded by well-mannered people 
whose marriage has not been marked 
by serious and continued quarrelling, 
and who want it terminated as painlessly 
as possible. These people contrast sharp- 


ly with the very angry man and woman 
who came to me for consultation two 
years ago. Her left eye had been blacked, 
as he admitted, “by a backhanded swat,” 
which seemed to both of them a pass- 
ing incident, and did not constitute their 
basic difficulty. They said they loved 
and needed each other—but wished they 
didn't. The “backhanded swat” had been 
delivered during an argument over his 
golf clubs. 

“I have a new, hundred-dollar set 
of clubs,” he said, “and she’s hidden 
them.” Turning to her, he demanded 
savagely, “Where the devil are they?” 
I was afraid for a moment that her other 
eye was about to be blacked, but they 
settled down to a discussion of their 
problem and its source. The upshot of 
the matter was that this woman wanted 
to monopolize all her husband’s time. 
She wouldn’t learn to play golf—as he 
had suggested—and was especially jeal- 
ous of the time he was out with his 
friends, “hunting a little ball through 
the brush,” as she put it. This dig drew 
from him an angry snort. 

But I'd rather deal with this kind of 
case, with its clean anger and violent 
quarrels, than with the romantic philoso- 
phers who believe in the will-o’-the-wisp 
theory. of love. (Incidentally, she sur- 
rendered the golf clubs. ) 

The will-o’-the-wisp, now-you-have-it- 
now-you-don’t theory of love is far more 
prevalent than most people are willing 
to admit in the premarital conference. I 
can remember one couple, however, 
who not only believed it, but openly 
accepted it, and were quite willing to 
take on the risk of marriage anyway. 
He was twenty-eight, a college graduate 
with an advanced degree, and already 
earning a good salary as one of the 
bright, young scientists whom the gov- 
ernment brings to Washington. She was 
twenty, a vear and a half out of high 
school, and was a stenographer. 

As we discussed the foundation of 
married life, something in their conver- 
sation prompted me to ask about their 
parents. As children, they had both ex- 
perienced the insecurity of broken mar- 
riages, had traveled back and _ forth 
between divorced parents, He told me 
quite bluntly that they realized they 
were “taking a chance.” 

I asked why they were willing to 
marry in the face of such an openly 
recognized hazard. “All life is a risk,” 
he said. “You've just got to accept that; 
there’s no other way to live. Love hits 
you—poing—and you've got to reckon 
with it. We're in love and have been 
engaged for six months. We've talked 
this over and we are both mature enough 
to know that, as love came to us—I'd 
rather not say it just this way—love can 
just as easily go. We've seen that happen 
to others and we now face the same 

(Continued on page 32) 
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The Window-making Willet: 


For sixty-five years 
a Presbyterian family has pioneered 


in stained glass for America’s churches 


By James W. Hoffman, with photographs by Carl G. Karsch 














nw A large, brick house, colorless and 

unpretentious, in one of the older 

residential areas of Philadelphia, a 
family of father and mother, son and 
daughter, are practicing an ancient art 
that reached its first golden age in the 
twelfth century—the making of stained- 
glass = indows. 

The converted dwelling houses the 
gudios of the Willet Stained Glass Com- 
pany, one of the ten or more firms in 
this country that are making a truly 
American contribution to what was 
probably the last of the European fine 
arts to cross the Atlantic. Henry Lee 
Willet, president of the corporation and 
a Presbyterian elder, says that stained 
glass is “the only wholly Christian art, 

nknown before the Christian era and 

Meveloped entirely within the Church as 
Bp aid to worship.” The Willet family 
created windows for hundreds of 
rches throughout the United States, 
facluding Washington Cathedral. The 
windows at the Cadet Chapel at West 
Point Military Academy are Willet’s, as 
p the windows in the new sanctuary of 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, De- 
Mroit (see Cover). 
Henry Willet, sandy-haired and gray- 
fing a bit at fifty-five, combines the attri- 
butes of artist and businessman. With a 
staff of some fifty craftsmen and capital 
equipment costing around a hundred- 
thousand dollars, he lives continually 
with the classical tension between the 
artist's dream and the marketable prod- 
uct. He seems to take this predicament 
for granted, however, and is veteran of 
many spirited hassles with pastors, archi- 
tects, and boards of trustees. The per- 
sistent and diplomatic artist can, he 
feels, sell what he knows is good. “Look 
at Matisse—he painted what he wanted, 
and died a millionaire.” 
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nn Lee Willet, indentured apprentice, 
Shades glass for one of ten windows she 
is making for Texas University Church. 





To the good-natured dismay of his 
family, Willet has recently adopted 
trade-mark of the bare-garret school of 
art—a beret. But this un-Philadelphian 
headwear is not, he insists, an affectation. 
“It’s merely practical. When I wore hats, 
I was always leaving them in airplanes 
and hotel closets—and that gets to be ex- 
pensive. Now I just jam the beret into 
my side pocket when I take it off.” 
Another personal hallmark is Willet’s 
tie—always with a painted stained-glass 
window design. He has over two hun- 
dred of these, made for him by Mar- 
guerite Gaudin, one of the firm’s de- 
signers. 

Henry has toured Europe many times, 
studying cathedral windows and pur- 
chasing glass. But from the beret down, 
he’s as American as they come. He was 
born in Pittsburgh and attended Prince- 
ton University—and though his ancestors 
didn’t exactly come over in the May- 
flower, one of them was the first mayor 
of New York after the English took over 
from the Dutch in 1664. His father, Wil- 
liam Willet, a Presbyterian elder, was 
one of three pioneers of stained-glass 
making in this country. 

There are several reasons for the long 
delay of the entrance of stained glass in 
American church life. For one thing, the 
early Puritans took a rather dim view of 
beauty in any form—even music was ex- 
cluded from religious services as being 
too worldly. For another, the making of 
a window is a lot more than merely sol- 
dering together bits of colored glass—the 
colonists had no facilities for this intri- 
cate art. Importing windows was not 
feasible in colonial days, for installation 
was almost as difficult as making the win- 
dows (for the last hundred years, how- 
ever, windows have been successfully 
imported). Finally, the art itself had 


Muriel Willet dictates description of 
window to be used in information 
brochure sent to interested churches. 





fallen into a decline in Europe; the few 
new windows were mainly adaptations 
of the magnificent creations of the 
Middle Ages. 

About sixty-five years ago, William 
Willet, Harry Goodhue, and Otto 
Heinigke began making stained-glass 
windows in America, designing them to 
express and blend with the New World 
environment. William Willet’s chancel 
window in Calvary Church, Pittsburgh, 
in 1908, set a standard for stained-glass 
work in the United States. In 1910 the 
government selected William Willet’s 
design, from twenty-six submitted by 
artists from all over the world, for the 
monumental stained-glass windows for 
West Point Cadet Chapel. A new panel 
has been added every year since, and it 
will be another fifteen years till the com- 
mission is complete. 

Henry Willet took over his father’s 
commissions when William Willet died. 
But ownership of the business remained 
in his mother’s hands, and Ann Lee 
Willet and her son did not see eye.to eye 
on the future of stained glass. Under- 
standably, Mrs. Willet believed her hus- 
band’s work to be the highest reach of 
the art and felt that Henry should devote 
his life to perpetuating adaptations of 
his father’s designs. Henry wanted to 
find new directions, to design windows 
to express the aspirations and sorrows of 
the advancing twentieth century. On the 
first birthday of his son, Crosby, Henry 
Willet struck out on his own, forming a 
new company, This was at the beginning 
of the Great Depression, when very few 
churches were thinking of investing in 
stained-glass windows. For a_ few 
months living was sadly lean; but finally 
the new firm took hold, ultimately buy- 
ing back the original company and 

(Continued on page 30) 





With his father, Crosby Willet plans 
construction of a new window from 
preliminary drawing, called a “cartoon.” 
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Dr. C. Harry Atkinson 


ats 


Bricks-and-Blueprints 
Man 


Dr. Harry Atkinson offers building advice to 


the churches of thirty different denominations 


By Mary Seth 


work,” according to one of the na- 

tion’s top experts on planning and 
building churches. “This is true especial- 
ly when free advice is available for the 
asking, from the earliest survey stages 
through to the finished product.” 

That is the advice of the Reverend 
Dr, C. Harry Atkinson, director of the 
Bureau of Church Building of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 

Before seeing Dr. Atkinson in his 
New York office, we knew that he was at 
the beck and call of the thirty member. 
denominations of the National Council, 
But we never suspected for a moment 
that he was not only the bureau’s direc- 
tor, but the entire bureau—assisted by 
only two office workers. 

While digesting this surprise, we 
turned our attention to the tall, spare, 
pleasant man of sixty behind the oak 
desk in the plain office. He apparently 
handles the work of ten men with no 
more than a slight look of harassment, 
and even this often dissolves in a humor- 
filled smile. 

Through constant interruptions by 
telephone he gave us a summary of the 
church building situation and described 
how the bureau operates. 

One of his telephone calls came from 
the Reverend Richard McCarroll at the 
Presbyterian Board of National Mis- 
sions, 156 Fifth Avenue. This gave us a 
chance to scan the biography of Dr. 
Atkinson which his secretary gave us on 
our way in. 


C= work shouldn’t be guess. 


Early career 


Born a Canadian, he had spent four 
years in Europe in the Canadian Army 
during World War I, and had been 
awarded the Military Cross for coura- 
geous action by King George V. A United 
States citizen since 1929, he was a pas- 
tor for more than twenty years before he 
began to devote all his time to building 
problems. For eleven years he was sec- 
retary of the Department of Edifice 
Funds as well as building counsel of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. 
In 1952 he succeeded the late Dr. E. M. 
Conover as director of the National 
Council’s bureau. 

He lives in Ridgewood, New Jersey, 
with his wife and two daughters. One 
son is an engineer, another in public rela- 
tions for U. S. Steel in Birmingham, Ala. 

“Excuse me,” Dr. Atkinson said as he 
hung up the phone and turned his at- 
tention our way. " 

He started to talk about the major 
revolution which is now in progress in 
church building. He said America is be- 
ginning to come of age culturally. In- 
stead of copying traditional architectural 
styles—the Greek temple, the Gothic 
cathedral, the New England meeting- 
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house—we are beginning to design 
creatively. 

Dr. Atkinson has visited some 4,000 
churches in all parts of the U.S.A. dur- 
ing the past fourteen years. He has 
helped thousands of other churches. He 
believes that new materials and advances 
in technological and architectural skills 
are—together—developing a fresh, new, 
church architecture worthy of the cur- 
rent resurgence of religious interest. 

Design is becoming “functional,” he 
says, instead of “monumental.” An at- 
tempt is being made to build churches 
which express the American way and the 
varied concerns which are characteristic 
of the Church today. 

This changed attitude is of quite 
recent origin, Dr. Atkinson says. Ten 
years ago, in the annual exhibition of 
architectural design sponsored by the 
National Council of Churches, the hand- 
ful of contemporary designs was harshly 
criticized. 

The exact reverse is true today. The 
handful of traditional designs which are 
exhibited is viewed with surprise. 

There are many reasons for this rapid 
change, the lean, intent expert believes. 

He explained that the medieval church 
represented a feudal population which 
did not move about. Artisans and crafts- 
men abounded; labor was cheap. Also, 
the time involved in fashioning elaborate 
decorations out of stone or stained glass 
meant nothing to the civilization of the 
Middle Ages. 

Today, with the population on the 
move and on the increase (4,000,000 
babies were born last year), and with 
new communities springing up every- 
where, churches must be built much 
more quickly and economically. And 
they are. A firm in Urbana, Illinois, has 
put out for $11,250 a prefabricated 
chapel seating 150. 


Thinking of tomorrow 


“But while we are building today, we 
are thinking of tomorrow,” Dr. Atkinson 
says, “so the trend is toward securing a 
large plot of land—three to ten acres or 
more. The church is then placed so that 
there is room to expand. Another requi- 
site is off-the-street parking, space for 
one car to each three sanctuary seats. 

“Churches are advised,” he said, “not 
to build for a big crowd that comes out 
once a year but to build better buildings 
for average use—to have two or even 
three services and two complete Sunday 
church-school sessions. Buildings are 
being designed so that church school and 
worship services can be held concur- 
rently without conflict.” 

Greater use is being made of window 
Space, of light and color, we learned. 
(An outstanding example of the new 
use of light is to be found in the Christ 
Lutheran Church, in Minneapolis, de- 
signed by the late, great Eliel Saarinen. 
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HELP FOR THE ASKING 


The Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. is one of the 30 denomina- 
tions participating in the bureau. 
The services described are available 
to any of our churches 


Write for the free list of available 
titles and the order blank, Literature 
for Church Building and the Allied 
Arts. to: 


| DROME sCVegmatestinins 
Bureau of Church Building 
National Council of Churches 
Flatiron Building 

175 Fifth Avenue 

New York 10, N. Y. 


The Boards of National Mis- 
SiMe tite MeO leljer time Xeltlertele) setae 
equipped to offer assistance in many 
ways also. They are jointly prepar- 
ing a manual, five units of which 
have been completed. The following 
titles are available: 





A narrow, building-high window lights 
the chancel. It is placed so that a shadow 
falls from a slim, white cross onto an un- 
even brick wall which seems to shimmer 
in the light.) 

Now that larger plots are being bought 
for church buildings, more attention is 
being paid to the church grounds. Trees 
and shrubs are planted, sometimes even 
flower gardens. Some churches build 
play yards. Dr. Atkinson believes a child 
going to Sunday church-school ought to 
enjoy the environment. “If a child isn't 
happy, he doesn’t learn,” he says. “If he 
learns about the Bible under happy con- 
ditions, its teachings will become a vital 
part of his life as he grows up, 

“Why, I would read your curriculum 
straight through,” he said, “so I'd under- 
stand better just what kind of classroom 
space you need in your Sunday schools. 

“Successful churches are now being 
built from the inside out,” he said. “Form 
follows function. All aspects of a 
church’s needs are worked out—what 
each age-group requires. Then an archi- 
tect is hired to put an envelope around 
its requirements.” 

Dr. Atkinson pointed to a table behind 
his desk. It was piled with blueprints. 
“These are some of the envelopes,” he 
said. “They have been sent in for review, 
which I do with the assistance of an 
architect.” 

Besides counseling as many individual 
churches as possible, the Bureau of 
Church Building sets up several area 
conferences each year. This gives small 
churches a chance to hear outstanding 
authorities on church architecture and 


Building for Christian Education 
Fellowship, and Service 

Securing Title 
erty; 

Providing Insurance 
Property; 

Financing Church Building Proj 
ects; 

Field Survey in Selection 

and Sites 


for Church Prop 


for Church 


f Areas 


For help with over-all pl 


write: 

The Rev. Richard S. McCarroll, 
New Church Development, Board 
of National Missions, 156 Fifth 


Avenue, New York 10, N.Y 


For help with Christian Educa 
tion problems write 

The Rev. Raymond Allston, Board 
of Christian Education, 1105 Wither 
spoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa 


church programs as well as to see an ex- 
hibition of drawings and photographs of 
recently built plants. 

Another function of the bureau is to 
furnish literature to churches about the 
problems of church building. A free list 
of titles available, with descriptions of 
each item, may be obtained by writing 
to the bureau. One of the best of these is 
a twenty-four-page. booklet entitled 
“Church Building Leadership” (price: 
thirty cents). It gives all information 
necessary to make a start: how to or- 
ganize a building program, how to as- 
semble a list of building requirements, 
how te choose an architect, what you 
can expect of him, and what he can ex- 
pect of you. 

A very real problem that must be 
faced by every church about to build is 
the selection of an architect. The success 
of the whole venture rests on a wise 
choice. Here, too, the director of the 
bureau can offer suggestions. He main- 
tains a file of architects in all sections 
of the country, which includes photo- 
graphs of their work. Needless to say, he 
is personally acquainted with scores of 
able architects. 

While Dr. Atkinson was showing us 
his list of architects, a young man who 
looked like a pastor with building prob- 
lems on his mind came into the office. 

“You did get the plans we sent, didn’t 
you?” he asked Dr. Atkinson. 

Then the telephone rang again. We 
got up, quickly thanked Dr. Atkinson, 
and left him—with his anxious visitor, 
his telephone call, his blueprints, and his 
ideas about better churches in America. 
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ENDICOTT 


Cushion-Eze 


| PEWS 





FOAM CUSHIONING 
at its luxurious besi! 


Be from Missouri 
and Ask to Be Shown! 


Here’s the most modern advance made 
in church seating in over 75 years. Dignity 
and traditions of the familiar pew = e 
been beautifully maintained... with com- 
fort custom-crafted into each Cushion-Eze 
pew. 
Unique four-section cushions provide 
a full 1%” of foam rubber comfort... adapt 
themselves to the requirements of each in- 
dividual. Covered with durable Naugahyde 
in colors to match church interiors. 

Endicott’s delivery and installation 
service lowers seating costs substantially— 
saves time, too! Arrange for a demonstra- 
tion—no obligation, of course. 


FREE... New 20-page Catalog 


Write today, Dept. R-1 







CHURCH 
(fe ® FURNITURE 


——* 
WINONA LAKE ¢ INDIANA 











CHOIR ROBES Write for Style Catalog and 


Fabric Selector with miniature cut-out showing how 
each fabric and color appears as a finished Robe, 
Request Catclog V22. 


For Pulpit Robe, request Catolog M22. 


E. R. MOORE Co. 
25-34 Jackson * Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
932 Dakin St. * Chicago 13, Il 
1908 Beverly Bivd. * Los Angeles 57, Collil. 





When ordering, always say, ‘I saw your 
advertisement in Presbyterian Life." 
This will assure prompt attention. 


FOLDING TABLES 
ty Midwest” 


When your Church, School or 
Club needs tables, see the 
magnificent MIDWEST Line 
before you buy. No other 
Banquet Table offers so many 





volve pocked features at MATERIALS 
such reasonable prices. ALL SIZES 


Write for free catalog today! 
MIDWEST FOLDING PRODUCTS 
Dept. 1552 Reselle, Mincls 
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FOR USE IN 


Dictation is simplified by new model 
Dictaphone machine which has major 
operating controls incorporated into the 
small hand-microphone. With light 
movements of his thumb, the operator 
may start-and-stop recording, lock ma- 
chine for continuous recording, playback 
for review, and indicate corrections. The 
Dictaphone “Time-Master with Power 
Control” is available through company 
district offices. 








Filing space may be reduced by as 
much as one third by the use of Reming- 
ton Rand’s new line of “Kompakt” file 
cabinets. They are offered in three- 


drawer, desk height; four- drawer, 


|counter height; standard five-drawer, 


fifty-one-inch height; and a new six- 
drawer height, which accommodates an 
extra drawer in the same space as stand- 
ard files. A descriptive folder on “Kom- 
pakt” files may be obtained from 


| Remington Rand regional offices. 
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Display type for church bulletins and 
pamphlets can be set quickly and inex- 
pensively with the new Coxhead-Liner, 
produced by Ralph C. Coxhead Corpora- 
tion, Newark 5, New Jersey. Copy is re- 
produced photographically on a strip of 
sensitized paper from type “fonts” on 
plastic negative discs. The proofs are 
automatically developed and may be 
greatly enlarged without being opaqued 
or touched up. 
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Portable steam radiator manufactured 
by Burnham Corporation, Zanesville, 
ohio, affords thermostatically controlled 
comfort for rooms in churches where the 
heat supply is curtailed during the week. 
it is also valuable for providing addi- 
tional heat in church nurseries. Radiators 
ye mounted on casters so they may be 
moved easily. Units are obtainable for 
operating on either alternating or direct 
current and 110 and 220 volts. 
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Railing and post lights introduced by 
Postlite, Inc., Des Moines, lowa, become 
a structural part of railings and fences, 
giving a decorative means of illuminat- 
ing steps, walks, and patios. “Railite” 
may be incorporated into any design or 
type of wrought iron, steel, or aluminum 
railing, exterior or interior, contempo- 
rary or period in design. Light source is 
standard forty to seventy-five watt 
tubular lamp. 
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Choir gown cutout included in new 
catalog of the E. R. Moore Company, 
Illinois, 
an approximate visuali- 
zation of colors and fabrics as they would 
appear in finished robes. Detached, the 
four-inch-high cutout (pictured at left) 
may be placed over dozens of fabrics and 
colors in the Moore “Fabric Selector.” 


enables choir com- 





Pulpit chairs with new foam-rubber 
layer add greatly to comfort and increase 
resistance to wear, according to the 
manufacturer, American Seating Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Michigan. One- 
inch “Luxaire” foam-rubber pad, shown 
in cut-away, is installed between two 
thick layers of cotton padding. It is being 
added at no increase in price in the 
“9600” and “9700” series of center, side, 
and Communion chairs. 









coat ~ 


and 
HAT RACKS 


Bring checkroom efficiency 
to the church and Sunday 
School. Keep wraps in an 
orderly manner—aired, dr 
and “in press’. No. 3 wall 
racks come in any length to 
= 4 spaced coat hangers and hat 

paces per running foot. Mount on 
wal at the desired height for each age group. 

The 5 ft. Portable No. 50 Checker accommo- 
dates 50 ple, goes wherever needed on large 
ball- bearing-swivel casters. Answers the wraps 
problem, in vestibules or for meetings, dinners, 
etc. Efficient, sanitary, fireproof and quality 
built for lifetime service of welded, heavy gauge 
steel with square tubular columns. 

‘rite for Bulletin CK 107 
Wardrobe units for every church need 
including portable umbrella and 
overshoe racks for entrances, and 
storage racks for robes. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


The Check Room People 
1127 West 37th St., Chicago 9, Illinois 















UNIVERSAL yen 
BULLETIN 
BOARDS 


In Wood, 
Bronze or 
stainless steel, 
weatherproof, 
internally lighted. 
Head piece in 
bronze or glass. 
All sizes and 
types of interior 
Bulletin Boards 
and Hymn Boards. 


Honor Rolls 
Memorial 
Tablets 


Send for catalog 273 
and quotations. 


UNIVERSAL BULLETIN BOARD CO, 
912-20 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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TOPS OF 
MASONITE 
PRESBWOOD - FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD - 
LINGLEUM - PLASTICS 
STRONG, RIGID 
TUBULAR @ 
STEEL LEGS 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO 
2748 S. 34th St. Milwouk 36. Wis t 








PEWS. PULPI PULPIT — CHANCEL 


Pee Tod bese 


J.P REDINGTON &CO. 

















CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 
Hangi - Orn 
‘and Supplies 





Catalog Pree an request 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 


New Lenden. Ohic 
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Presbyterian Union: 
Out of Defeat—Hope 


The Presbyterian Church U.S. (South- 
ern)—the Church which proposed union 
with her two sister denominations—last 
month rejected the Plan of Union which 
resulted from her proposal. 

By February 1, thirty-five of the U.S. 
Church’s eighty-six presbyteries voted 
“no” to uniting with the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. and the United Presby- 
terian Church. Thirty-six presbyteries 
voted in favor. Even if a majority con- 
tinues to vote for union, it is defeated 
owing to a constitutional provision of the 
Church requiring three fourths of the 
presbyteries to give their assent. 

Heaviest affirmative votes came from 
“border states,” such as Kentucky, where 
Presbyterians have long chafed at the 
technical differences which divide their 
denominations. (Presbyterian U.S. and 
U.S.A. synods frequently have met to- 
gether. ) 

Meanwhile, a heavy prounion trend 
was indicated in both the United Pres- 
byterian Church and the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. Of the 134 presbyteries 
of the latter Church which have voted, 
only one (Alton, Illinois) has cast a nega- 
tive ballot. United Presbyterians are 
voting in favor of union by a four-to-one 
margin, although most of their presby- 
teries won't be meeting unti] next month. 

When the fate of the Plan of Union 
became known, prominent members of 
the three denominations issued state- 
ments on the prospects of uniting their 
Churches. 

Colonel Francis P. Miller, a layman 
of the Presbyterian Church U.S. who is 
secretary of the unofficial “Friends of 
Union,” said: “The vote does not mean 
defeat for the cause of Presbyterian re- 
union. It merely means delay. Union is 
inevitable within the next few years.” 

Dr. Robert W. Gibson, president of 
United Presbyterian Monmouth (lIIl.) 
College and chairman of his Church’s 
committee on union, commented: “The 
voice of the minority has been heard. I 
trust that the majority favoring union 
will be great enough to encourage us as 
we face the future. . . . Union is bound 
to come.” 

Dr. Harrison Ray Anderson, pastor of 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chicago, 
and one of the U.S.A. Church’s foremost 
union proponents, said: “Let all presby- 
teries vote their convictions, and let us 
plan to do as much work as possible to- 
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gether. The invitation to find a way to 
union came from the U.S. Assembly and 
has not been withdrawn. Let us go for- 
ward and find that way.” 

Dr. J. Ross McCain, former Moder- 
ator of the Presbyterian Church U.S. and 
a member of his Church’s committee on 
union, stated: “It is evident that our 
Church is not ready for organic union, 
but I believe we can secure at least 95 
per cent for cooperation. Let’s try, for 
the immediate future, cooperation and 
comity, and I believe that we can have 
happiness within our Church and also 
between our denominations. I feel in my 
heart that eventually union will be voted 
with good accord, but the movement 
will be more successful if the cause may 
rest for the present.” 

In South Carolina last month, the 
Enoree Presbytery of the Southern 
Church approved an overture to their 
General Assembly asking for a five-year 
moratorium on the union question. 
Previously, the presbytery had rejected 
the Plan of Union. The decision on the 
overture was by a voice vote, and a 
considerable number of “noes” was 
heard. 


The Benevolence Program: 
Solid Achievement 

The big question finance-wise in the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. last year 
was this: Can Presbyterians subscribe 
$13,000,000 for the basic world-wide 
program of the Church and also find the 
funds to keep the Building Funds Cam- 
paign rolling and to meet emergencies 
in missions, education, and the cost of 
living. 

Last month, church treasurers through- 
out the nation closed their books and 
sent in their last returns for the Gen- 
eral-Assembly-approved causes of the 
Church. And after several days of care- 
ful tabulation, the final result was col- 
lated. 

On January 26, Dr. Glenn W. Moore, 
secretary of the General Assembly’s 
General Council, sent the good news 
winging via letter to all the Church’s 
sessions. 

“You will be delighted to learn,” said 
Dr. Moore, “that a $1,300,000 increase 

. has just been reported by the 
secretary of finance . . . for the Gen- 
eral Assembly-administered part of the 
program of our Church, bringing the 
total for 1954 to a record $13,664,396.48. 
. . « This is an increase of 10.5 per 


cent in benevolence giving, . . . a sub 
stantial improvement in the rate of in 
crease over any of the last five years.” 

Thus, for the first time in years the 
Church had completely subscribed its 
basic benevolence program. This sig. 
nificant news was, of course, tempered 
by the fact that only $664,396.48 of the 
$800,000 needed for the emergency 
priorities of 1954 had been realized. But 
from the three Church Boards concerned 
with the priorities came word that in- 
creased aid to Presbyterian colleges, the 
raising of national missionaries’ salaries, 
and new work in India and Pakistan 
were well under way as a result of last 
year’s record effort. All three priori 
ties were allocated $221,465. 

Dr. Ray J. Harmelink, associate gen- 
eral secretary of the Board of Christian 
Education, reported that the Board was 
able last year to allocate $729,084 for 
Presbyterian colleges—a considerable in- 
crease over 1953. Dr. Alexander Sharp, 
associate secretary of the Board of Na- 
tional Missions, said that long-underpaid 
personnel would receive all of the 
$221,465 priority in pay increases. And 
Dr. John Coventry Smith, associate sec- 
retary of the Foreign Board, disclosed 
that a $134,000, special, new program 
was conducted in India last year based 
on the faith that the Church would re- 
spond to the priority need. “The projects 
made possible by these funds,” Dr. Smith 
said, “have enabled the Church to par- 
ticipate more fully in community life. 
The Church now has strengthened mo- 
rale and fresh courage to withstand rising 
tides of opposition.” 


The Churches and Relief: 
$9,500,000 Needed 


An estimated $9,500,000 will be re- 
quired in 1955 to carry on the world- 
wide relief and rehabilitation programs 
of American Protestant and Orthodox 
Churches. 

This figure came last month from Mr. 
Harper Sibley, chairman of Church 
World Service, the material aid agency 
of the National Council of Churches, in 
an appeal to the Council's thirty mem- 
ber-denominations. In most churches, 
climax of the 1955 drive for relief funds 
will be March 20—“One Great Hour of 
Sharing”—when thousands of congrega- 
tions in the United States will join in the 
seventh-annual united appeal. 

Contributions, Mr. Sibley said, will be 

(Continued on page 22) 
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WORLDSCENE 





PRESBYTERIAN UNION, WHAT NOW? 





What’s going to happen now that the nation’s 
three major Presbyterian Churches have been 
stopped on their way to union? Does this mean 
the end of union negotiations for a short time, or 
for a generation? Will two Churches go ahead 
where three have failed? What was the real 
reason behind the failure? Has this attempt helped 
inter-Presbyterian relations—or hurt them? These 
are some of the questions that active Presby- 
terians are now asking after the Plan of Union 
for the U.S.A., U.S., and United Presbyterian 
Churches was shelved by a group of U.S. Church 
presbyteries one month ago. 


KEEP VOTING — The most immediate prob- 
lem following postponement belonged to the 
presbyteries who still had to say yes or no. The 
answer was: Keep voting so everybody knows 
where each of the Churches stands. Dr. Frank H. 
Caldwell, the able president of Louisville Semi- 
nary and chairman of the U.S. Assembly’s com- 
mittee on union, said: “The vote in the remaining 
presbyteries should not be regarded as less sig- 
nificant. .. . Every minister and ruling elder 
who is a representative . . . and who believes 
in this union . . . should stand up and be counted. 
. .. Only by so doing can responsible presbyters 
fulfill a moral obligation to our Christian brethren 
of the U.P. and U.S.A. Churches and provide the 
. record needed for the future.” 





BB NO SURPRISE — One fact has been clear for 
several months—the postponement of union by 
a hard-core, antiunion minority of the U.S. Church 
was fully expected by prounion forces in all three 
bodies. Perhaps the only surprise so far in the 
voting has been the strength of the “winners.” 
In several U.S. presbyteries, an anticipated close 
vote turned out to be a sizable vote against. As 
was expected the “anti” presbyteries tended to 
vote early in January; the “pro,” to vote late. More 
elders than ministers voted against. 





MH REAL REASON — Several answers have been 
given to the question, “Why the defeat?” Certainly 
race and regional pride were factors. But not the 
real reasons. The typical Presbyterian in the South 
is above that kind of thinking. The real reason, 
many observers feel, was just an old-fashioned 
case of apathy—plain and simple—on the part of 





many unionites. As one supporter said, “If we'd 
worked as hard for union as the ‘antis’ did against, 
we would have won out.” 


GB THE CONTEST — The antiunion minority in 
the U.S. Church organized early as “The Associa- 
tion for the Preservation and Continuation of 
the Southern Presbyterian Church” and loaded 
for bear by setting a budget of $98,000 for the 
sole purpose of defeating union. From all indi- 
cations they spent much more than this. The 
union forces—in the majority, as they have been 
all along—didn’t formally organize until last 
October, when the issue, in a practical sense, 
seemed lost. And the funds they raised were but 
a pittance. As individuals, however, the leading 
prounion supporters blazed a_ brilliant trail 
through the Southland, verbally dueling eloquent- 
ly and courageously against powerful odds. The 
job that this handful of men did will remain as 
one of the great steps forward in the march 
to union. 





MB LASTING EFFECTS — A lot of bitterness was 
stirred in some of the printed material produced 
and disseminated by the antiunion “association.” 
Some of this feeling will linger for years. There 
is no reason to believe that the antiunion minority 
will grow stronger because it has set back the 
march to union. On the contrary, men who voted 
against union know in their hearts and even admit 
privately that union is bound to come, And union 
advocates all predict openly that union is in- 
evitable. The only difference of opinion on this 
subject is timing—some men say union will come 
in a couple of years; others think it will take at 
least five if not fifteen. Late last month a U.S. 
presbytery requested that the General Assembly 
vote to postpone talks for five years. A five-year 
moratorium on union action was voted by the 


U.S. Church in 1948. 





BB STILL BROTHERS — As far as the respective 
Church organizations are concerned, this post- 
ponement will not make too much difference. The 
Boards and agencies of the three will continue 
to work together as they have in the past decade, 
with increased cooperation the rule rather than 
the exception. In every field from overseas mis- 
sions to the presbytery and local congregation, 
the gap between U.S.A., U.S., and United Presby- 
terians closes fast when members get to know 
each other through everyday activities. 
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NEWS 


used to provide food, clothing, shelter, 
and medicine for victims of war, floods, 
and famines in a dozen critical areas 
around the globe. “These funds,” he 
added, “will support individual denomi- 
national projects and joint programs 
carried on through Church World Serv- 
ice. Included in the $9,500,000 goal is 
the 1955 portion of the three-year ‘Share 
Our Surplus’ program under which sur- 
plus United States government foods are 
being distributed abroad free. 

“A portion of the offering receipts will 
finance processing, shipping, and dis- 
tributing of clothing and food donated 


One Great Hour of Sharing 











| by church groups. Resettlement of refu- 
gees in the United States under the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953 will also be 
aided by the ‘One Great Hour’ appeal. 

“In addition to cash contributions, 
American church people are expected to 
donate relief goods totaling more than 
$3,000,000.” 


The Church and Gambling: 
Bingo Mania Spreads 

In November, 1953, New Jersey voters 
gave unmistakable approval to a con- 
stitutional amendment legalizing—on a 
local-option basis—bingo and raffles spon- 
sored by religious, charitable, and civic 
groups. 

But organizations which plumped the 
hardest for what they thought would be 
a bonanza have found profits disappoint- 
ingly small. Some in northern New Jersey 
have reported that if it were not for New 
Yorkers in attendance, the bingo parties 
would barely be breaking even. Despite 
these little-publicized facts, a well- 
organized campaign is being waged in 
half a dozen states for legislation similar 
to New Jersey's. 

Neighboring New York appears most 


| likely to legalize bingo. Democrats are 


backing a Republican-sponsored meas- 


ure which, if approved, would take ung 
November, 1958, to clear the necessary 
legislative hurdles. Protestants, thankfyl 
for the lengthy procedure specified by 
law, are planning a three-year “educa. 
tional campaign” of voters and legisla. 
tors. Leaders of the Protestant Counejl 
of the City of New York met last month 
with Governor Averell Harriman, who 
told them he favored bingo legislation 
because he thought more than half the 
state’s residents did. Unimpressed with 
his argument, Protestant leaders ex. 
pressed concern that the governor and 
“other serious people” do not think 
bingo morally wrong. 

In six other states—Ohio, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Maryland, Delaware, and Con- 
necticut—bingo legislation has either 
been introduced or is being seriously 
considered. 

A few days after a bingo bill was put 
in the Indiana legislative hopper, Prot- 
estant layman Thomas C. Hasbrook 
brought in for the third time a measure 
to “put teeth into the antigambling law.” 
Mr. Hasbrook’s two previous bills failed 
because amendments were tacked onto 
them in the Indiana Senate exempting 
churches and fraternal organizations 
from their provisions. In the past the 
Hasbrook bills have been strongly sup- 
ported by legislative groups, but the 
latter urged gubernatorial veto of the 
1953 measure after it had been amended 
in the senate to exempt churches. The 
Hasbrook bill is cosponsored this year 
by Senator C. Wendell Martin, Meth- 
odist attorney. 

The Connecticut Committee Opposed 
to Legalized Bingo drew up a 3,000- 
word statement sharply disagreeing with 
two Roman Catholic educators who, in 
a magazine article, held bingo was not 
morally wrong. The educators main- 
tained that, although gambling might be 
abused, it was not in itself immoral. 
Declaring that any evil “must lie in the 
risking of money on the outcome of the 
game,” they urged the establishment of 
control commissions to regulate games 
and prevent abuses. 

The Connecticut group, whose cen- 
tral membership is composed of ten 
Protestant ministers and a Jewish rabbi, 
declared Protestant theologians are 
“amazingly unanimous” in regarding 
gambling as immoral. This is especially 
true, it said, when it is “conducted 
as a business for making money, regard- 
less of whether the business is promoted 
by private individuals or in the mass by 
church and charity groups.” 

While taking exception to the stand 
of the two Roman Catholic educators, 
the committee said the bingo question 
should not be regarded as a Protestant- 
Roman-Catholic dispute. It added that 
many prominent Roman Catholic schol- 
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sand clergymen had condemned gam- 
bling in strong terms. 

Cited as an example was the late 
Reverend J. Elliott Ross, author of the 
jook Christian Ethics, who was quoted 
js saying that any form of gambling 
‘may entrap weaker persons into what 
may become a ruinous habit.” The com- 
mittee said Father Ross added that “this 
is especially true of church fairs em- 
ploying gambling devices.” 

“Gambling,” the committee declared, 
‘perverts the true spirit of giving for 
church or charity. People are secretly 
impelled by the gambling spirit rather 
than by charity.” .. . 

Real stewardship, it said, consists 
of returning to God for his purposes the 
‘ightful share of what he has entrusted 
to us. 


Niebuhr Warns U.S. 


On *“*Master’’ Role 


Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, noted Protes- 
tant theologian and recently named vice- 
president of Union Seminary in New 
York, declared last month that America’s 
collective sin is not primarily a ma- 
terialistic outlook but a determination to 
be “master of its own destiny and of the 
destiny of others.” 

In this age, he said, we cannot help 
being entangled in the lives of those 
around us. But having taken a responsi- 
ble role in the world, “we make preten- 
sions of omniscience and omnipotence.” 

He told an alumni ministers’ confer- 
ence at Union Seminary, “We must rec- 
ognize the sovereignty and mercy of God 
before which proud nations must hum- 
ble themselves.” Dr. Niebuhr declared 
that “this nation, because of the very 
responsibility it now holds, stands on a 
very tempting height—the same kind of 
height on which the Lord stood when 
he was tempted by the Devil. 


“We are still preaching the same old 
gospel,” he said, “but it is one that we 
have to preach to a generation which 
was once too complacent and which now 
is too close to despair.” The noted author 
said America had just passed out of an 
age of confidence in which man’s powers 
of reason had been regarded as the an- 
swer to all problems and sin the result 
of ignorance which education and prog- 
ress had eliminated. 

Today, he added, the “ancient prob- 
lems” that men had dismissed have 
reappeared in an even deeper dimension. 
Sin and death have taken on new mean- 
ing with the development of Commu- 
nism and the atomic bomb. “Death has 
become intertwined with sin, because we 
are afraid of each other, and we are 
afraid of the death we can bring on each 


AMERICAN UPHOLSTERED CHAIRS 


for unequaled 
individual comfort 


Tyler Place Presbyterian Church, St. Louis, Missouri 


For beauty and dignity, for individ- 
ual comfort, and for the convenience 
of easy passing made possible by lift- 
ing seats, American Upholstered 
Chairs are the choice of more and 
more churches. Wide range of aisle 
designs, chair styles, and upholstery 
colors allows architectural harmony. 





You and your architect are invited 
to consult our Church Furniture De- 
signers when you plan to remodel or 
build. American Bodiform pews, 
chancel furniture, and architectural 
woodwork are preferred by churches 
throughout America. Write to us in 
detail about your plans. Dept. 156-A. 
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other,” he said. 
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INVESTING YOUR MONEY 
IN TIMES LIKE THESE 


to bring you a safe, generous, assured lifetime income 


A free booklet tells you how, under a remarkable 
time-tested Annuity Plan, you can obtain a safe, 
generous, lifelong income that never changes, never 
fails through good times or bad—while at the same 
time your money helps in the vital work of distrib- 
uting the Bible throughout the world. For full de- 
tails, write THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
Dept. PL-112, 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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plates and illustrated literature. 
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A 
POCKET 
PRAYER 
BOOK 


by Bishop 

Ralph S. Cushman 
containing prayers, scripture, quota- 
tions and verse. Vest pocket size, 144 
pages, handsomely printed and bound 
in black imitation leather. More than 
1,200,000 copies sold. 50 cents each, 
$5.00 per dozen, postpaid. 
Prayers of the Early Church 
Prayers from the Middle Ages 
Edited by J. Manning Potts 
50 cents each, $5.00 per dozen, postpaid. 
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devotional guide 
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One Great Hour of Sharing: 
Report on a Record Offering 


Individually and as congregations, Presbyterians gave more last year 
to the One Great Hour of Sharing offering than in any of the six annual 
relief appeals. The secretary for special offerings, the Reverend Arthur S. 
Joice, reported receipts of $1,104,392—$122,292 more than in 1953, 
the previous record year. An additional $15,279 has been received from 
the “Share Our Surplus” offering, making the total $1,119,671. All but 
$41,000—money sent in by church treasurers within the past few weeks 
—has already been allocated for dozens of overseas areas where relief 
needs are urgent. 


Receipts 


One Great Hour of Sharing Offering 
Share Our Surplus 


$1,104,392 
15,279 


$1,119,671 





Disbursements 
Church World Service 


Resettlement program, U.S.A. $ 50,000 
Material relief program overseas 30,000 
Basic administration budget 11,600 
Expenses, One Great Hour... 7,500 
Relief Program, Europe 
Presbyterian work ........... 60,000 
Church World Service work 10,000 
World Council refugee aid 60,000 
YMCA work 6,000 
Relief Program, Asia 
Presbyterian Mission, Korea 125,000 
Church World Service, Korea 40,000 
Presbyterian Program, Hong Kong 24,500 
Church World Service, Hong Kong 10,000 
Korea Amputee Project, Church World Service 10,000 
India-Pakistan 5,000 
Emergency contingent fund, Church World Service 5,000 
Arab Refugees 
Relief work including Church World Service 75,000 
Relief worker 10,000 
Korea Rehabilitation 350,000 
Share Our Surplus 100,000 
General Grants 
International Missionary Council, emergency 
inter-mission aid 9,000 
World Council, workcamps 7,000 
Aid in Colombia 10,000 
Contingent emergency aid fund 10,000 
World Student Christian Federation 3,000 
German Protestant Relief Committee ” 1,000 
Expenses of offerings 48,800 
Total $1,078,400 
NEE INN akiecn cde s dedi csastaduiisiscccectens 41,271 
$1,119,671 
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DRAMA IN YOUR CHURCH 
More ond more churches throughout the country are find- 
ing that drama is a tremendous medium for delivering 
| lessons in religion. Here at Baker's we've made religious 
| drama a major department of our play publishing busi- 
| ness. 

Write to us at once for a free copy of our Catalog of 
) | Plays for Church Use and plan your Easter program now. 
BAKER'S PLAYS 
Dept. R-S69, Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Women's Organizaticns: 
the SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER to 


“WAYS 'N MEANS SERVICE'S” 


Write today for 
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of exclusive gift wraps and novelties 
First offering to groups outside the Chicago area 
Address: 325 ELLIS AVE., WHEATON, iit. 
"A twice-a-year project” 


FOR YOUR 
‘Extra Money Y Treasury 


Organizations have found RAINBOW DISH 
| CLOTHS the quick friendly way to raise 
| money. Thousands of satisfied customers 
Wr ite for MONEY-MAKING offer and FREE 
somple, giving name cf society. 

BRISKO CO. Shaftsbury 7, Vermont 
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Presbyterian Alliance: 


Toward Stronger Ties 


At its meeting last summer in Prince- 
ton, New Jersey (P.L., Sept. 4, ’54), the 
World Presbyterian Alliance deplored 
the tendency toward “dissidence and 
fragmentation” found in Protestantism. 
Delegates from Reformed and Presby- 
terian Churches throughout the world 
agreed that better relations between 
Christians generally might best be 
fostered through stronger confessional 
groups such as the alliance. We recog- 
nize, 


struments 
mate purposes.” 
This week the North American Area 


| Council of the alliance is meeting in 


| Ottawa, 


closer cooperation between its seven 


| member-Churches. The meeting is in it- 
| self evidence of improved interdenomi- 





national ties, since the invitation to meet 
in Ottawa came jointly from the United 
Church of Canada and the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. Sessions are being di- 
vided equally between the host churches, 
Chalmers United Church and St. An- 
drews Presbyterian Church. 

In addition to attending business 
meetings, the eighty delegates are being 
received by the Governor-General of 


| Canada, the Honorable Vincent Massey, 


in Government House. Mr. R. Douglas 
Stuart, United States ambassador to Can- 
ada, and Presbyterian members of the 
Canadian parliament will be special 
guests of the Council at a luncheon 
which is to be addressed by Moderator 
Ralph Waldo Lloyd, American secretary 
of the World Presbyterian Alliance and 
executive secretary of the North Ameri- 
can Area. 

The North American Area of the alli- 
ance, formerly the Western Section, 
came into being with the adoption of a 
new constitution last summer at Prince- 
ton. The constitution provides that the 
North American Area include not only 
the United States and Canada but “any 
other adjacent regions which might be 
agreed upon in the future.” (Already, it 
has been voted to include Jamaica. ) 

Delegates at Ottawa wil] hear about 
progress toward a proposed restoration 
of Calvin Auditorium in Geneva. An esti- 
mated $150,000 is needed to renovate 
the auditorium where Calvin, Knox, and 
other 16th century reformers in the Pres- 
byterian tradition delivered their princi- 
pal lectures. The restored building would 
serve as an International Reformed Me- 
morial and would house the permanent 
offices of the World Alliance. The main 
hall would be used for meetings and wor- 
ship services of various Presbyterian and 
Reformed congregations in Geneva. 





said alliance members, that these | 
interdenominational bodies are only in- 
“in the service of more ulti- | 


Canada, to study methods of | 
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One of the most re- 
warding things in life 
is the enjoyment of 
beautiful music. And 
when that music 
comes from a pipe 
organ, the pleasure is 
magnified. Thisis true 
xecause only a pipe 
organ produces musi- 
cal tones that are rich, 
full and complete. 





If your church is 
considering a new or- 
gan, we suggest you 
see and hear a Moller. 
When you do, you'll 
know why it is called 
the‘‘Organ of Artists.” 


For intormation 
write Dept. PL-55. 










































N ever-increasing favor is this 

new Gorham design, which 
we recommend in a soft, lustrous 
finish that presents an impressive 
appearance under modern light- 
ing. The five pieces are solid 
brass: Cross 27”, Candlesticks 
13”, Vases 102”, price $265 in 
choice of soft Colonial finish, or 
highly polished if desired. 


Prices subject to change without notice 


PROVIDENCE 7, RHODE ISLAND 
AMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS SINCE 1831 


! 
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Lifetime income 


for yourself 


and loved ones 


.. . through 





Presbyterian 
Survivorship Annuities 


You, as an annuitant can “memorialize” yourself by providing a SUR- 
VIVORSHIP agreement. After you pass on, your loved ones get the same 
dependable, guaranteed income that you received during your lifetime. 
During the survivor’s life, the continuing dividends serve as a yearly gift- 


reminder of your thoughtfulness. 


Dividends from stocks, bonds and other securities vary from year to 
year but your PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITY returns always remain the 
same for you and your survivors in spite of depressions, wars, and eco- 
nomic conditions. No need for reinvestment, no legal fees, no shrinkage of 
income, liberal tax exemption. Over 70 years of continuous payments to 


Presbyterian Annuitants is a guarantee of safety and dependability. 


So, now while you are thinking about it, make a gift for yourself or loved 
ones. What better way can you show your gratitude for the good gifts al- 
ready received than to share in the Church’s work through annuity invest- 
ments! It helps the work of the Boards of the Presbyterian Church here and 
abroad according to your designation at a time when it is most needed. 


“Security with 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


ee Sr ee ee) eo 


dignity and purpose” 





1 om interested in Presbyterion Annuities. Pleose tell me what percent income | 





would receive, my date of birth being 
‘ ‘ th d eor 
At present, | am most interested in —_ oy v 


© Board of National Missions 0 Board of Foreign Missions 
D Board of Christian Education 
Please send me free booklet explaining oll details. 


Nome 





Address 








(PL-2-19-55) 4 











NEWS 


Protestants Open New 
Radio-TV Center 


Five Protestant denominations (ip. 
cluding the Presbyterian Church U.S.A) 
and three educational institutions last 
month dedicated a new, jointly-owned 
radio and television center in Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

While not a station itself, the $400,000 
center produces radio programs which, 
in record form, are distributed to broad. 
casting outlets throughout the country, 
An expansion program is already in prog- 
ress to raise $150,000 for expanding tele- 
vision production space. The centers 
only television venture at present js 
“Hymn-scriptions,” a copyrighted name 
for televised hymns. 

Known as the Protestant Radio and 
Television Center, Inc., it is said to be 
the only set of studios in the county 
interdenominationally owned and oper- 
ated for the production of religious radio 
and television programs. Emory Univer- 
sity of Atlanta donated the site for the 
center, which is owned by Emory; Agnes 
Scott College; Columbia Theological 
Seminary; and the Methodist, Presby- 
terian U.S., Presbyterian U.S.A., United 
Lutheran, and Episcopal Churches. 

The Presbyterian Church U.S.A. con- 
tributed the master control room; and the 
Presbyterian Church U.S. gave the ad- 
ministrative wing, in honor of Dr. John 
M. Alexander, who has served as presi- 
dent of the center since its charter was 
granted in 1949. Young people of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S. are now rais- 
ing funds to provide the center with a 
mobile studio. 


The Church in Africa: 
Time to Call a Halt 


The moderator of the Church of Scot- 
land in East Africa last month warned 
that in combating the Mau Mau terror- 
ists “we have taken some very dangerous 
steps along the road to tyranny.” Ina 
sermon, the Reverend David Steel urged 
the colonial government to make a “long- 
overdue examination” of how it is dis- 
charging its responsibilities. 

Among specific acts cited by the 
clergyman was a recent incident in which 
Kikuyu servants employed in Nairobi’ 
residential areas, seventeen of them at 
the YMCA hostel, were taken from their 
jobs by the government and sent back to 
the forest reserves to live although they 
had worked in Nairobi for over two years, 
no charges had ever been made against 
them, and their passbooks and papers 
were in order. 

“These men, whose loyalty has been 
examined again and again, lose their 
jobs. within ten minutes and are re 
patriated simply because they are 
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Although the news about post- 
ponement of union was three days 
old at the time, more than 5,000 
Presbyterians from _north-coastal 
California made unity their theme 
last month at the fourth annual 
Presbyterian Day. Presbyterian Day 
this year was sponsored jointly for 
the first time by the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A., founders of the 
event, and the United Presbyterian 
Church. It was held in the hand- 
some new Memorial Auditorium of 
Richmond, California. Featured 
speaker wa$ Dr. Ralph Waldo 
Lloyd, Moderator of the U.S.A. Gen- 


eral Assembly. During the service 








Moderators Lloyd (left) and Baldinger eye gavels they gave each other earlier. 


Presbyterian Day Stresses Unity 


Dr. Lloyd and Dr. Albert H. Bal- 
dinger, a former Moderator of the 
United Presbyterian Church, ex- 
changed gavels. A 625-voice choir, 
under the direction of Dr. Charles 
Hirt, head of the department of 
sacred music at the University of 
Southern California, sang the Halle- 
lujah Chorus. Also present was Dr. 
Jesse Hays Baird, president of San 
Francisco Theological Seminary and 
a former U.S.A. Assembly Modera- 
tor. Dr. Baird and Dr. Francis 
Shunk Downs, moderator of the 
Synod of California, United Church, 
presented gavels to Drs. Baldinger 


and Lloyd. 








Kikuyus,” Moderator Steel declared. 

He also pointed out that the British 
commander in East Africa had stated 
many months ago that of the 60,000 na- 
tives then held in detention camps, 20 
per cent, or about 12,000, were free of 
any taint of Mau Mau connection. “But 
only two weeks ago Governor Sir Evelyn 
Baring told me that to date only 305 
have been released, while in the previ- 
ous month another 2,000 were detained,” 
Mr. Stee] said. “These are not the ways 
to end the emergency. 
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“It is difficult to preach to Europeans 
on the Christian gospel’s doctrines of 
righteousness and forgiveness and resti- 
tution and love for our fellow men when 
our European people are, by the govern- 
ment’s practices, being accustomed to 
accept repeated injustice. 

“And it is even more difficult to preach 
that gospel to Africans when the African 
people—who too easily equate Chris- 
tianity with government—find themselves 
the victims of legalized injustice without 
respect to loyalty or. disloyalty.” 


Henry Lee Willet 


Artist-Craftsman 
Stained Glass 


3900 GIRARD AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


EVergreen 6-4103 

















Church Furnishings 
tr Altars x% Pews % Organs 
% Bells % Lighting Fixtures 

% Sterling and Brass Ware 

% STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
% BOOKS OF REMEMBRANCE 
WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ECCLESIOLOGISTS 
16 ASHBURTON PLACE. BOSTON 8, MASS 
7.2150 





Tel. CApitol 





ROBES 


Chotr and Pulpit 


Added Inspiration 
this Easter 







P-20 (pulpit robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


Ta 000 N MARKET S 
NEW YORK 1 YY MIC ACC )S ANGE 


A complete selection of styles and 
materials. In all colors including white. 
Send today for FREE catalogs: C-20 
(choir robes): 1-20 (children's robes); 
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ia 
?/ pulpit sets 


Baptismal fonts 
hymn boards 
lecterns ¢ altars 


SOUTHERN CHURCH 
FURNITURE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF SOUTHERN OESK COMPANY 


LONGVIEW STATION © BOX 247K 
HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


ion-Folding 
CHAIRS Hundreds of Styles—Factery Prices 
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Send Fer 
- Catalogue 


WORTH BRANCH CHAIR CO. 
Dept. 2 Worth Adams 1, Mass. 
WANTED— 
Director of Christian Education 
Church of 1420 members in growing city of 30,000 in 
Rocky Mountain Area. If interested write M. P. Wallis, 
Presbyterian Life, Personal Box No. 8-7, Witherspoon 
Building, Phila. 7, Pa. 











THE GIFT THAT ENDURES 
How $15,000 Earned $80,000 for the Church 
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Elias Boudinot, one of the great men of the __ intact and only the earnings paid out. al. 
' , ° — hea’ 
American Revolution, was a successful New By 1946 the earnings alone on the original the 
Jersey attorney, an eminent Presbyterian $15,000 had amounted to more than $75.000. Cer 
layman, a founder of the American Bible By 1954 the Church had received nearly a 
Society and first president of the Trustees of | $80,000 from the original investment. The is t 
the General Assembly. His bequest to the principal was still intact and had actually A 
Presbyterian Church is a living example of _ increased in value. mn 
the gift that endures. In the years since his death, Elias Bou- : 
dinot’s $15,000 has paid over $53,000 to ts 


WHEN Elias Boudinot made his will early 
in the 19th Century, he remembered his 
Church in a way that will never be forgotten. 

It was not the amount of his bequest that 
made it memorable, although the gift was 
sizeable for those days. It was the way he 
provided for the Church that made his gift 
endure. 

Elias Boudinot set up an endowment fund. 

In drawing his will, he had several 
thoughts in mind. He wanted to buy books 


ministers in all parts of the country so they 
could buy books that otherwise they and their 
congregations could not have. Probably more 
than 30,000 volumes have been purchased 
—more than in many a town library. And 
another $26,000 has gone to the Presbyteries 
of Philadelphia and New York for mission 
work in hospitals and institutions. 

Elias Boudinot’s bequest of $15,000 has 
served the Church well for 133 years. It will 
go on serving as far as man can see into the 






















for ministers and to support mission work in | 
‘gees. ‘ future. pl 
hospitals and institutions of Philadelphia ar 
and New York. And he wanted to be sure Topay the Foundation of the Presbyterian > 
that there would be regular income over the Church offers the same opportunities for lo 
years. enduring gifts to all Presbyterians and to 
When Elias Boudinot died in 1821, his _ friends of the Church. Gifts or bequests may - 
bequest of $15,000 came to the Trustees of be made for the work of the whole Church, m 
the General Assembly—now known as the _ or for specific purposes. Write to the Direc- . 
Foundation of the Presbyterian Church. The __ tor of the Foundation for a copy of “To Serve si 
Trustees set up two funds named for him. — the Church” which shows how you may make . 
The funds were invested, the principal kept _ your gift live long after you. a 
J 

s 

is 

*To serve | the Church : 
—— THE FOUNDATION ; 

d 

of The Presbyterian Church in the United States of America : 

156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10,N. Y. : 
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The Life of Christ in Color 


capture the mission and message of 
am on motion-picture film is a chal- 
lenge too exacting for the ordinary pro- 
ducer, too risky for the average studio. 
But the Reverend James K. Friederich 
has never been an ordinary producer at 
al: and Cathedral Films, which he 
heads, has been an unusual venture from 
the start. A subsidiary of Cathedral— 
Century Films—has completed a feature- 
length, 35 mm. film on the life of Christ. 
Titled Day of Triumph, the new picture 
isto be shown only in theaters. Thus, it 
is the first full-length film on the life of 
Christ since De Mille’s King of Kings; 
and it is far superior to that. 
Day of Triumph depicts the ministry 
of Jesus through the recollections of the 
Zealots, a band of rebels whose abortive 





plans to overthrow the Roman tyrants 
are foiled by the Crucifixion. Through a 
series of flashbacks, Jesus is first seen 
calling his twelve disciples, and then fo]- 
lowed step by step through his journeys 
to the Cross and Resurrection. 

If you can accept the picture’s basic 
assumption that Judas Iscariot was a 
member of the Zealots’ underground 
movement, you will find the plot plausi- 
ble. That assumption is not unwarranted, 
similar guesses having been made about 
the complex character of Judas in litera- 
ture by Sholem Asch, Maurice Goguel, 
and Lenore Coffée. 

Judas, however, is overplayed by 
James Griffith as a sinister, sneering, 
stereotyped villain. Much more credible 
is the acting of Lee J. Cobb in the fic- 
tional character of Zadok, marshal of the 
Zealot ruffians. Robert Wilson has so 
long played the part of Jesus in Cathe- 
dral Films that he fits his traditional role 
and delivers the words of Christ (no 
easy task) convincingly and well. 
Joanne Dru, listed in press releases as a 
Presbyterian, is cast as Mary of Magdala. 

As important as the scenario is the 
camera work that goes into such a pro- 
duction. In Day of Triumph the camera 
technique is superb. The Eastman color 
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is perfectly natural; and the roving eye 
of the camera picks up many an inci- 
dental impression that adds mightily to 
the picture’s impact. For instance, the 
lens sees the raising of Lazarus from the 
perspective of Lazarus himself, inside 
the tomb, looking out toward Jesus and 
the disciples. When the Roman soldiers 
pound stakes around the foot of the 
Cross, we see a terrorized bug scurrying 
away across the ground, The lens picks 
out the anxious faces of the disciples 
again and again: when they are awaiting 
their appointment by Jesus, when they 
watch him defy the Pharisees, when they 
search his eyes for some inkling as to the 
betrayer in the upper room. 

Yet no camera work at all is involved 
at the picture’s opening. From the blank 
screen first comes the magnificent music 
of the Robert Wagner chorale building 
up for the opening scene, an impressive 
prologue in the form of the Parable of 
the Sower. Then and only then come the 
conventional titles, cast, and credits. 

With so familiar a theme as the life 
of Jesus, a script writer proceeds at his 
own risk. The theater patron is certain 
to do more than sit and watch; he will 
take this picture personally. Each has his 
own ideas of how Jesus looked, what the 
cleansing of the temple involved, or how 
the upper room was arranged. The 
trouble with motion-picture film is that 
unlike the stage it tends to leave so very 
little to the imagination. This is where 
the sharply focused lens can actually de- 
tract from the spiritual interpretation 
that had been planned. 

Some movie-goers just may be familiar 
enough with the Bible to question sev- 
eral of the picture’s scenes, e.g., whether 
the woman who anointed Jesus’s feet 
with expensive ointment was Mary 
Magdalene (Luke doesn’t say so). Yet 
the critical patron will appreciate the 
natural dialogue, free from the nearly 
sacrosanct thees and liveths of King 
James’s English. Where scriptural words 
are augmented, the lines are believable. 
Pilate growls: “They waste more time on 
one god than we do on a thousand.” 

Some will be annoyed by the obvious 
backdrops and miniature models, so 
graphically exposed for what they are by 
the camera. Others may find fault with 
the casting or the direction. Still the 
churchman will credit the first produc- 
tion of Century Films as a devout treat- 
ment, and the viewing of it as an in- 
spiration. 

The film closes unconventionally, not 
with “The End,” but with its very oppo- 
site: “And This Was the Beginning.” So 
it was. —J. C. Wynn 


No wonder women 
go crazy about 
dresses like THESE! 


—And No Wonder It's Easy (Even in Spare 
Time) to Make Good Money Just by 
Showing Them to Friends and Neighbors 


I am looking for women (aged 
18 to 80) who have good taste 
in clothes and who would like 
to make extra money in spare 
time. I simply want you to wear 
and show our fashionable New 
York styled dresses to friends 
and neighbors— explain the low prices— 
and write up the orders they will give 
you. No experience is necessary. It’s easy 
to give a Fifth Avenue “Style Show”’ for 
any of your friends and make as much as 
$3.00 for every hour you spend. 


MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE 
“STYLE SHOW” SUPPLIES 
Everything | send you is FREE! 


Mail the coupon today. I will send you, ab- 
solutely FREE by return mail, our New 
“Style Show” outfit of glamorous New York 
and Hollywood styles in full color plus sam- 
ples of actual materials. I'll show you how 
to write up orders and how to get yourown 
dresses free—a new one every month! Mail 
coupon today! No money, just your name. 





MAISONETTE FROCKS 
5652 Sycamore S | 
Anderson, —< 

Mail me your “Style Show’’ Equipment with actual sam- | 
ples of materials Free—no obligation. Also show me how 
to get my own dresses—free—and make good money, too. | 


My dress size is...___.. 
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Extra Cash 
ith CHILDREN’S WEAR 


| anne J adorable, long - wearing 
dresses—including famous Dan River 
Ginghams...and jeans, T-shirts, sep- 
arates, mix- and-match styles, play. 
wear, nightwear, for children 1 to 
nx uge selection at lew 
ake money easy in just spare time 
and get your own children’s apparel 
without paying one cent. 
FREE—Mail cou w for Big Com- 
Rete e Dress an jay — sent absolutely 
Sree. Nomoney— no experience needed. 
| Harford-Frocks, Dept. 3372, Cincinnati 25, Ohie 
Yes, I want to make extra money with Harford — 
| Children’s Wear. Please rush complete Style Display—free 
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A Ritz quality cloth for 
very household cleaning 


e at your toca 


ment or hardware 


JOHN RITZENTHALER, 71 Franklin St., N.Y 
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“Belongs in every 
Presbyterian home” 


Call to 
Faith 


by Rachel Henderlite 


$3.00 


ul 


The church will begin to “re- 
flect in its life the magnificent 
truth it professes” when the 
message of this book is read 
and absorbed by the laymen 
of the church —and by the 
ministers who lead them. 


At your bookstore 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 


Richmond, Virginia 








For organizations and project committees we 
supply beautiful 10” commemorative plates 
of your church from an artist’s drawing baked 
on permanently in ceramic colors. Lines on 
rim of plate in color or 23 KT. Gold. 


For illustrated pamphlet and details write: 


CLAY DECORATING STUDIO 
Hamilton Square New Jersey 





LAND— 
EUROPEAN AIR TOUR 


June 21 to August 1 


Visit the Bible Lands, Historic European 
Sites, hundreds of Old World Wonders 
in 15 countries—limited group—for res- 
ervations or information contact Tour 


Leader— 
Rev. Louis J. Kovar 
Central Presbyterian Church 
500 Cedar Street, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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THE WINDOW-MAKING 
WILLETS 


(Continued from page 15) 


adopting its honored name. 

Henry has more than fulfilled his early 
dreams, has greatly expanded the scope 
of the stained-glass art. He has made 
windows depicting Dickens’s Christmas 
Carol, Shakespeare’s Seven Ages of Man, 
and a completely contemporary window 
showing Christ miraculously transform- 
ing the contentions of modern life into 
His own creative harmonies. 

This theme—the impact of Christ and 
his Church on the everyday life of men 
—is a favorite with Willet. A church win- 
dow, he believes, ought to have a mean- 
ing for those who pass it on weekdays, as 
well as for Sunday-morning worshipers. 
A negative example of the Church’s part 
in the affairs of men has impressed him 
deeply—he was in Detroit on business 
during the race riots of several years ago. 
As people were being threatened and 
beaten, Willet made the rounds of the 
churches in the area, imploring the minis- 
ters to open their sanctuaries to shelter 
persons caught defenseless in the streets. 
This concrete form of “sanctuary,” how- 
ever, was not granted by the churches; 
and Willet was indignant with what he 
saw as a betrayal of the best traditions of 
the Christian faith. 

He himself has been indefatigable in 
bringing his principles into artistic, pro- 
fessional, and civic affairs. He was direc- 
tor of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews in Philadelphia and is a 
director of the Ambler Public Library. 
He is president of the board of commis- 
sioners of Upper Dublin Township. He 
was president of the Stained Glass As- 
sociation of America, and coauthor of 
the stained-glass section of Encyclo- 
pedia Americana. He is a member of the 
Board of Christian Education, represent- 
ing the committee on social education 
and action of the Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia, and was twice a commissioner to 
General Assembly. He is a director of the 
Philadelphia Art Alliance. He headed the 
stained-glass portion of the National Ap- 
prentice Program of the War Manpower 
Commission, and insisted (against the 
opposition of the labor unions) that no 
race or sex bar would be observed in this 
program (his one-man campaign for 
desegregation of the stained-glass indus- 
try has been only partly successful— 
several women now are craftsmen, but 
no Negroes). 

Henry Willet; his wife, Muriel; daugh- 
ters Ann Lee and Zoe; and son Crosby 
are members of Flourtown Presbyterian 
Church in suburban Philadelphia. Henry 
has held every office in this church 
except clerk of session and has even 
preached on occasion. An interesting 





business note is that although three staff 


members of the stained-glass company 
are elders, this church is equipped solely 
with venetian blinds, which Willet calls 
“as unliturgical as you can get.” 

Nor is this entirely because the Floyp. 
town congregation is a small one, As 
Henry enjoys pointing out, stained glass 
is not so fabulously expensive as many 
believe. He estimates that 80 per cent 
of all Presbyterian churches could afford 
at least small windows. Of the m: iny ap. 
preciative letters he has received from 
congregations, he prizes none more 
highly than the grateful message from 
200-member Presbyterian church in Ne. 
braska whose small window cost $400 
“Everyone is awed by the glory of ow 
window,” the congregation wrote. “ft 
seems to grow more beautiful each time 
we look at it.” 

Except for younger daughter Zoe. 
sixteen, a language enthusiast now study- 
ing in France, every member of the fam- 
ily has his niche in the stained-glass 
company. Muriel Willet manages the 
office, and has at times filled in at “paint- 
ing” glass (the term refers to applying 
the opaque mineral pigments that, after 
firing in ovens, shade or delineate designs 
in the potmetal stained glass). Crosby, 
twenty-six, is mostly an “outside” man, 
making contacts with clients, surveying 
the environment of a projected window, 
and lecturing on stained glass. Crosby 
was undecided about his career a few 
years ago; but when his father was ill 
for several months and Crosby took over 
management of the firm, he found that 
the love for stained glass had taken him 
for good. Ann Lee, twenty-one, is an in- 
dentured apprentice and has _ never 
thought seriously of any other career. 
She is currently executing a series of ten 
windows for the church at the Univer- 
sity of Texas. 

The process of making stained-glass 
windows is essentially the same in 
twentieth-century America as it was in 
twelfth-century France. Certain tools- 
notably the glass cutter and the solder- 
ing iron—have improved; but essentially 
the apprentices of today are doing just 
what their predecessors did eight hun- 
dred years ago—a few of the steps are 
shown on these pages. 

Henry Willet terms his art “the minis- 
try of color,” and believes that contempo- 
rary windows, like those of the Middle 
Ages, have a teaching function in their 
subject matter. But more important, 
“God’s light through glass is akin to 
music in suggesting the beautiful har- 
monies of the Creation. A finished win- 
dow isn’t a manufactured thing-it's 
alive. The color is vibrant and radiant, 
changing with every hour of the day.” 

That is what three generations of 
Willets have been building—“cataracts 
of color between cliffs of masonry,” for 
the better understanding of God by his 
people. 
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DEBATE ON UNION 


(Continued from page 10) 


ards by the three negotiating Churches. 
“Anyone who believes them,” he said, “is 
already my brother....We have this 
chance to do a heavenly thing, to gather 
together into one visible family of God. 
.. We are not joining anything. ... We 
are asked to join together to create some- 
thing new. If Jesus Christ were sitting 
where we are sitting, how do you think 
he would vote?” 

Dr. McClure said the opponents of 
union believe that “we can do better for 
the Lord as a separate Church.” He told 
an anecdote of an old man and wife who 
had not been getting along together. Ob- 
serving their cat and dog sleeping peace- 
fully on the hearth, the wife said, “Look 
how peaceful they are. Why can’t we get 
along that way?” The old man replied, 
“Yes, they are peaceful, but tie their 
tails together and see what happens.” 
Nobody laughed. 

“Now let us have peace,” Dr. McClure 
urged. “Let us get back to the business 
of evangelism and stewardship. .. . I 
think this proposed union is unscriptural. 
The Bible emphasizes quality against 
quantity.” He quoted from Matthew 
7:13-14: “Enter ye in at the strait gate: 
for. . . narrow is the way, which leadeth 
unto life.” He disagreed with those who 
thought that denominationalism was a 
scandal and the breaking of the body of 
Christ. “Does that mean that the spirit 
of God has not been moving in the past 
four hundred years?” 

He referred to the “amusing” wheel 
that Mr. Hutchison had left in the 
chancel. “Take every spoke out of that 
wheel but one, and it won't stand up. 
The cause of Christ won’t stand with one 
spoke or just one Church. He argued that 
the adherents of union should logically 
be led to the conclusion that union would 
ultimately have to include the Roman 
Catholic Church. Dr. McClure said that 
the young people who favored union 
were not informed; that the young peo- 
ple of his congregation, among whom 
were seven candidates for the ministry, 
did not want union. “Even if they did,” 
he said, “no session would want to turn 
its responsibilities over to young people.” 

Referring to the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. as the “Northern” Church, 
he said that it lacked concern for doc- 
trine. He, too, referred to the Greenwich, 
Connecticut, conference in 1949, imply- 
ing that the “Northern” Church had 
given approval there to the Methodist 
Church, Disciples of Christ, the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, and 
the Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church. He stated that Churches of 
“every color of the rainbow were repre- 
sented there. . . . The Northern Church 
thinks only of union of government, not 
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of doctrine. . . . The Northern Church 
thinks of strong central government. . . . 
We don’t agree with them in many 
ways.” He referred to some Northern 
writer who had criticized North Caro- 
lina’s Senator Samuel J. Ervin, Jr. The 
Northerner had written a letter asking, 
“How can you criticize Senator Mc- 
Carthy, coming as you do from a back- 
ward state? .. .” “That’s what they think 
of us. They think our State of North 
Carolina is a backward state.” 

The time clock signaled that Dr. Mc- 
Clure had spoken for fifteen minutes. He 
concluded his remarks with a question, 
“How can we walk together unless we 
are agreed?” 


The debate over, the representatives 
of the presbytery gave a standing vote 
of thanks to all speakers. There was a 





brief period of silent prayer. The modera- | 


tor read the categorical question. Those 
favoring union were to write “Yes” on 
their ballots; those against, to write “no 
One hundred and ninety-seven repre- 
sentatives answered the roll call of minis- 
ters and elders and placed their ballots 
in offering plates held by the tellers. 
When the last representative had 
voted, presbytery proceeded to nominate 
commissioners to the General Assembly. 
Men who had spoken both for and 
against union, including Dr. McClure, 
made nominations. After a dozen nomi- 
nations had been received, the tellers re- 
turned to the meeting and reported—the 
vote for union, 66; the vote against union, 


131. The news was received without any | 


applause or comment, and the nomina- | 


tions continued. 


Dr. McClure was recognized again. 
“I don’t wish to appear to be selfish,” he 
said, “in nominating another man, but 
perhaps it is justified. I would like to 
place in nomination the name of my own 
elder, R. V. Mason.” 

Having to catch a plane back to Phila- 
delphia, we left presbytery meeting and 
in the hall said goodbye to the host pas- 
tor, Dr. Jas. A. Jones. “We must remem- 
ber,” he said, “that it is still the Lord’s 
Church.” Mrs. Jones, a handsome, silver- 
haired woman who had been listening to 
the debate, passed her husband and 
patted him on the shoulder. 

Late that night, newspapers revealed 
that enough presbyteries of the (South- 
ern) Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 
had voted “no” to postpone union in- 
definitely. 
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Doctor Confesses 
— in new book on Deafness 


New York, N.Y.: The amazing story of 
a leading ear specialist — deafened him- 
self for over 15 years, was revealed today. 
In his 63 page book he frankly confesses 
his own hard-of-hearing problem, his diffi- 
culties, embarrassment, and how through 
years of study and experience he found 
the solution to his own predicament. 

The publisher’s edition of this book 
sells for $1.00 in book stores everywhere, 
but Audivox offers a special limited edi- 
tion, containing exactly the same text, to 
any hard-of-hearing person at no cost. 
For your Free Copy, in a plain enve- 
lope, write Audivox, Inc., Dept. P., 123 
Worcester St., Boston, Mass. Name and 


address on a postcard is sufficient. 
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DRILLS 





GENUINE, HI-GRADE, CARBON 
TOOL STEEL, BRAND NEW 
SL. 2RSRS552 LESS THAN 
Ss asessas 5¢ EACH 
FOR HAND OR 
ELECTRIC DRILLS: 
Hobbyists! Home- 
owners! Carpenters! 


Almost your last 
ehance to get 41 
brand-new, carbon 
tool-steel twist drills 
at this low price. Sell 
for up to 86 in stores... 
You get about 5 each of all 
most used sizes from needle-sized 
1/16” up to and including 4”. 
Tempered cutting edges easily bite 
through steel, aluminum, iron, wood, or 
plastic. Each drill hardened and designed 
to give 1800 drillings. Limited suppl» going 
fast!! 
Rush $2 for each set ordered anu we pay postage. 
if C.0.D. you pay postage. 


SCOTT-MITCHELL HOUSE, Inc. 


Dept. 6502, 611 Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. 



























'F YOU DESIRE INFORMATION .. . 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE receives many inquiries from 
readers on where and how to buy desired products 
and services which are wanted for personal and 
church use. The Advertising Department invites these 
inquiries and welcomes the opportunity to supply 
_the information. 


Imagine! A BROOM that 





DUSTS AS IT SWEEPS! 


MONEY MAKING Beautiful Peacock Brooms are NEW and 
DIFFERENT — Quick Sales——-Good Discounts — Reorders. 
GUARANTEED 
Send $2.50 for sample. If not ~~ money RE- 
TURNED and you keep broom, Wr 

Peacock Broom Co., Rm. 202P, ‘400 Montgomery 
_San Francisco California. 


NEW TURKISH TOWELS 
Sq 12 For ‘2. 


®@ Save to 75% on soft, ab- 
sorbent Terrycloth Towels in 
assorted pastel colors. Famous 
brand — so famous that we 















to the name. Terrific bergoins 
— surplus from one of the 
world’s largest mills. Brand 
new but, factory irregulors. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
— money a if you're not convinced these ore un- 
beatable bargains. ORDER NOW for immediote deli- 
very Supply limited—only 3 doz per customer—rush 
$2 plus 25¢ for post and handling (teto! $2.25 
each dor. — add S0¢ eo. dor. West of Miss. River) 
cash, check or money order (sorry no C.0.D."s) to: 


TO KING e DEPT. XPI-9 
8415 EUCLID AVENUE * CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
138 STYLES + STEEL * WOOD | 
FOLDING * NON-FOLDING | 


FACTORIES: N.Y., ST. LOUIS, DENVER 
Write for FREE Catalog + Indicate Needs Tort 
ADIRONDACK CHAIR CO. = 

1140 Broadway, Dept. E1, N.Y. 1, N.Y. (nr. 27th St. yf 

300 Printed Name 

& Address Labels 

WR \ Nicely printed wun your ‘io “& 

in 


Letters. 
Handy Pad 


= Address. Stick ‘em o 
Pkgs., etc. Put up i 
form. Easily worth $ 
50c! Money back if 










Write for wholesale selling plan. 
TOWER PRESS, INC. 


Box 591-PL Lynn, Mass. 


75% IS YOURS EASILY 


For Selling Only 50s eames 
of Our Lovely FLO 


EVERYDAY GREETING CARDS 


Their beauty and value sell on sight. 
You make 75c on each box. New 21- 
Card $1 Assortments, anusual Koda- 
chrome, Lace, Tal! Cards, New Gift Items, 100 
other fast-sellers. Cash profits to 150%, plus 
$10-$25-$50 in Bonus Gifts. Get FREE Stationery 
Samples, 4 best Assortments < ceprorel 

Gift Set FREE if you act fast. W NO 

CREATIVE CARD CO., 4401 Cermak Rd. , Dept. 102-A, "Gimp 23, ml. 


SCHOOLS 
AND 
COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 

‘LT DEIDAL wailiccL Fully 
BLACKBURN COLLEGE | Q.creaited 
coeducational institution offering programs for those 
wishing to enter business, industry, law, medicine. 
Ministry, social service, etc. Located in south cen- 


tral Illinois, just north of St. Louis, Mo. Students 
pay fees by cash and “work plan.’ Carlinville, tt. 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Synod of Minnesota” 


Coeducational. fully accredited. balanced curric- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts. music, 
= professional courses, teaching (Kindergar- 

primary and high school), business admin- 
| ~ Fy journalism with emphasis on Christian 
citizenship 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota _ 


“TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


—in historic San Antonio, Texas, home of the Alamo. 
Near Mexico, Gulf Coast, famous Texas ranches. Year 
round temperate climate. Presbyterian. Fully ac- 
credited. Graduate division. | New 107- -acre campus. 
_James Woodin Laurie, Pr San jo, Texas 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Accredited Presbyterian college and seminary. Pre- 

paring students for teaching. business, professions. 

with strong program in Christian vocations. Write 

Admissions Office, Dub lowa. 

c ; ~ + ~ 

JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 

Christian, co-educational, fully accredited. Religion, 

science, business, teac hing, music, nursing, social 

sciences; pre- medical, pre-law, etc. Annual cost for 

board, room, tuition and 7 $795. Write Pp mt 
orth D t 


Edwin H. Rian, 4 : - 
F ded 1819 

CENTRE C OLLE GE pails nanvedined 
Nationally-known. Liberal arts. Presbyterian. Blue- 
grass Region. Separate campuses women and men 
but most social functions and classes held jointly 
Nationa! fraternities. Write: Box 10, missions 
Office, Centre College of Kentucky, Danville, Ky. 

WOMEN’S COLLEGE 

ow vi Tj; . 7 . 7 ‘ _ = 
WESTERN C¢ ILLEGE ternational ap 
[7 7 0 Ccation through a program 
FOR W OMEN of intercultural study, travel 
seminars, friendly association with students and 
faculty from abroad. A.B. degree. Fully accredited 
Herrick B. Young, President, Box PR. Oxford. Ohio 


COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE JYorationa! 
ACADEMY cs gin th for grades 9 through 


program makes tui- 
tion, room, and board only $25 a month. Christian 












































STARS 
IN THEIR EYES 


(Continued from page 13) 


possibility with our eyes open.” 

Here it was again—this tragic non- 
sense. Looking back to the homes they 
had known as children and remembering 
that their parents had had no violent 
disagreements, they could not account 
for the broken marriages in any other 
way than that people fall in love un- 
accountably and then, some bleak day 
—in February, perhaps—awake to find 
that just as unaccountably love has 
flitted away. 

It is notoriously true that men and 
women who have been the children of 
broken homes may very well have one 
strike against them in creating a mar- 
riage relationship which is stable and 
happy. Marriage counselors generally 
explain this by saying that these people 
have never experienced creative affec- 
tion in a secure and happy home. As a 
consequence, they do not possess the out- 
going, emotional freedom necessary to 
produce such affection in their own mar- 
riage relationship. This is certainly true. 
But they may have one strike against them 
for another reason, also. They have been 
taught by their experience that marriage 
is a gamble due to the nature of love 
itself; i.e., since love is an unpredictable 
will-o’-the-wisp, you’re fortunate if love 
does not leave you before the physical 
fires of life burn low and your life can 
settle down to a comfortable and accept- 
able routine. If love should last so long, 
you have a good chance of escaping the 
divorce court. 

If a couple believes this, it follows 
that they will tend to interpret events 
in the light of their belief. Words and 
attitudes, things done and other things 
left undone, a forgotten anniversary, the 
lapse of courtship thoughtfulness, will 
be taken as signs that love has left them 
and that the time has come for them to 
get out of their marriage as painlessly as 
possible. 

And it is certain that marriage does 
confront men and women with problems 
of adjustment and occasions for learning 
they have not encountered before, all 
of which may be disastrously misinter- 
preted. Heretofore, each has gone his 
own way, lived his own life, managed 
his finances, been self-contained phys- 
ically and free of many demands which 
marriage brings. It is also true that 
marriage exposes people to realities 
which may deglamorize love and sex. 
Love has been a “beautiful, mystic 
thing”; now it is trammeled by the 
routine of a household. Sex has been an 
exciting possibility, a fascinating entice- 
ment; now it may become—as is too often 
the case unless its ways are learned—a 
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dutiful submission, or a bore, or an event 
of seemingly eccentric behavior Casting 
dark, emotional shadows. All this may 
give backing to the conviction that love 

—as I was told by one woman—“is not 
what it is cracked up to be.” 

But, as millions of well-married people 
can testify, the ways to secure, happy 
marriage may be learned and the early 
affections nourished to maturity—if the 
couple will realize that such a marriage 
must be created and is not the result 
of a will-o’-the-wisp love. 

Hark back to the man who told me 
that he had stopped loving his wife 
“last February.” As he described his re- 
lationship with his wife, I was struck 
by the fact that, for many months before 
that bleak February, they had been drift- 
ing into a sort of impersonal neutrality 
toward each other. When they had 
spoken their marriage vows, each had 
promised sincerely before God to cherish 
the other “in joy and in sorrow, in sick- 
ness and in health.” When I reminded 
my visitor of this, he said that it was 
impossible for him to cherish—to take 
care of—someone he had ceased to love. 

“We go our own ways,” he said. 
“Helen takes care of Helen, and I take 
care of myself. We're just not concerned 
with each other.” He then summed up 
his creed: “A man will care for his wife- 
cherish her, as the book says—as long as 
he loves her.” Accordingly, there was 
nothing, he thought, could be done 
about their marriage, except to termi- 
nate it. Fertunately, they had no children. 

This man’s marriage creed is an in- 
sidious falsehood—insidious because it 
sounds like simple truth, but false be- 
cause the truth is just the other way 
around: Given a normal, healthy love 
to begin with, a man will love his wife 
as long as he cares for her, This. is not 
armchair philosophy. 

When another man, whom we will call 
Fred, came to me, his marriage had de- 
teriorated badly. In their relationship, he 
and Margaret had reached such a stage 
of habitual remoteness from each other 
as to be beyond even the intimacy of 
expressed disagreement. “It’s _ pretty 
grim,” he said, “but I don’t see that I can 
even begin to think of a divorce. When 
I try to figure out a decent arrangement 
for our two children, I become almost 
frantic. I can’t give them up; and I cant 
see turning them adrift between their 
mother and me. What am I to do? Mar- 
garet hasn't said a word to me about this, 
but it’s all there, bottled up inside of her as 
it is inside of me. The only things which 
hold us together are the children—and a 
thin thread of mutual respect. She’s been 
a good wife, in most ways. But we don't 
love each other any more.” 

This is an example of one sort of 
a long-standing marriage problem which 
is brought to a minister. I had an 
acute realization of my responsibility. 
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The next hour might lead this man to 
write off as a total loss the seven years 
he and his wife had given to each other, 
aad turn two children adrift in the world 
without the possibility of the security 
they needed, with their lives split by a 
divided loyalty and with a problem they 
uldn’t even begin to understand. Fred 
needed something more than a fatuous 
understatement of his problem and the 
admonition to go back and make the best 
of it for the sake of the children. He 
needed an understanding of where his 
marriage had begun to deteriorate and of 
his own part in the process. More nice, 
devated thoughts about love and mar- 
riage would not help him. He needed to 
be able to do something. 

[led him around circuitously to talk- 
ing about his courtship and the first 
years of their marriage. He had met 
Margaret on a blind date. As he spoke 
of their meeting, he recalled things he 
thought he had forgotten—the suit he 
had worn, where they had gone to the 
movies, that Margaret had sprained her 
ankle, and that he had carried her to the 
car. Then he spoke of their honeymoon 
at Atlantic City. The day after their 
wedding, he and Margaret had stood 
ona deserted boardwalk in a slow rain, 
looking out over the sea. It had been a 
wonderful world. Then he was silent for 
along moment. Finally, he said: “I guess 
I may still love my wife—in a way.” 

Love is a tough thing; it takes a long 
time in dying. 

We discussed Fred’s life in detail, 
for details are always important in mar- 
riage—the management of money; use 
of leisure time, if there is any; participa- 
tion of both the man and woman in some 
smple household activities; the impor- 
tance of a passing touch which says more 
than words. Among other things, we 
discussed in detail the weekly grocery 
routine. Last Friday evening, Fred told 
me, they parked the kids with a neighbor 
and drove to the chain store. He pushed 
the two-decker cart; Margaret selected 
the vegetables and canned goods. 

“What else do you do when you shop?” 
Iasked. “Don’t you ever help select the 
vegetables?” 

“No. That’s Margaret’s department,” 
he said. “I just tag along. Cauliflower, 
spinach—what’s the difference?” Then 
when they come to the meat counter, 
he said, Margaret selects the cuts she 
wants while he wanders off to the snack 
shelves—sardines and stuff like that. (He 
doesn’t like to face the prices at the 
meat counter; there’s simply no way you 
can win. ) 

Finally, Fred paid the bill, picked up 
the larger bag, went out the rear exit to 
the parking lot, placed the bag on the 
tar floor in the back, got in, and waited 
~Margaret had stopped to buy a vege- 
table brush at the little counter where 
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There is a HIGHER 


Education! 


Most CoLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES are called 


institutions of higher learning. But there is a 


still higher education: CHRISTIAN HIGHER | 
EDUCATION. 


In our changing world, with its conflicting ideas" 


and philosophies, even the soundest academic 
training is not enough to equip tomorrow's citi- 
zens for life. Their vast responsibilities will call 


for CHRISTIAN training of the highest order. 


If their decisions are motivated by Christian 
ideals, learned in a Christian environment, then 
our free society will be preserved. Today’s Pres- 
byterian-related colleges stand ready to prepare 
young people as Christians, as well as academ- 


ically, for their vital task. 


FoR FURTHER INFORMATION about Presbyterian 
colleges located near your home, send in the 


coupon below. 





BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
HIGHER EDUCATION DIVISION 
808 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please send me information about 
Presbyterian colleges located near my home. 





four Name 


Your Address. 
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twenty cents before you leave the store. 

The thing which was apparent to me 
about this shopping incident as Fred 
described it was that he really had not 
been there—he had been mentally ab- 
sent, thinking about his business. (Fred 
operated a large gas station, made a 
good living, but thought of himself as a 
failure because his desire to expand his 
business had been frustrated for seven 
years.) He was habitually preoccupied 
with taxes, profits on accessories, and 
employment problems. And he was ab- 
sent in the same way, lost in the same 
preoccupations, at home. The children 
chattered at the dinner table when he 
was tired, but he made little response— 
they couldn’t get through to him. And 
Margaret, at her end of the table, was 
in another world. (I have observed that 
far more marriages are ruined by men 
who cease to pay attention to their wives 
than by those who pay attention to other 
women. ) 

When Margaret at last came out of 
the store, Fred told me, she opened the 
door, put her shopping bag on the floor 
in the back of the car, fumbled through 
the stuff in her handbag, powdered her 
nose, and finally got in beside him. 

There was a long pause in our con- 
versation. The chimes marked the pass- 
ing of another hour. Finally, I said: 
“The first thing you must renew is open- 
ing the car door for your wife.” 

“What!” he exclaimed. And when he 
saw that I was serious, he said, “We're 
not children; and besides, such antics 
wouldn’t fool Margaret for a minute. 
She’s an able-bodied woman and can 
climb in by herself.” 

“You'll be surprised what this will 
do,” I replied. “You're thinking that the 
trouble between you and Margaret is 
deeper than your surface behavior. Be- 
lieve me, what you have told me is deep 





Broadcasts 


Presbyterian Laymen 
Let There Be Light—a drama Every- 
man tells work of Presbyterian men; 
over 298 radio stations, week of Feb, 28. 
Columbia Church of the Air—David 
B. Cassat, speaker; March 6, CBS radio 
network. 
* « * 
Pilgrimage —John Sutherland Bon- 
nell—topic: “Middle Age”; ABC radio 
network. 
Frontiers of Faith—Eugene Carson 
Blake, host; NBC-TV network. 
Look Up and Live—Charles B. Tem- 
pleton—CBS-TV network. 
Lamp Unto My Feet—Phillips Packer 
Elliott, guest; Feb. 20 on CBS-TV net- 
work. 
Thy Kingdom Come—100 stations of 
NBC radio network. 
Ask local stations about date and time 
then publicize 











enough; that is, it goes deep enough. The 
connection between your surface be- 
havior and what goes on inside you is 
not a one-way street; and therefore, in 
making this recommendation, I'm not 
primarily concerned about Margaret. 
This little act of thoughtfulness, and 
others like it, will do something for you. 
It will do two things. First, it will tend 
to break your preoccupation with your- 
self and help you to become aware again 
of Margaret as the special person in your 
life, as one who gets tired and lonely 
and has physical and emotional and 
social needs. You will learn again what 
living together may mean. And it will 
do a second very important thing for 
you; it will release your affections and 
you will experience again the emotions 
that once made your relationship the 
sort of thing that gets into poetry.” 

This marriage had long been break- 
ing up around the edges because of the 
peripheral erosion of neglect. Nothing 
had ever been wrong with the love of 
Fred and Margaret for each other. But 
love is a living thing, and their love 
needed the nourishment and release of 
active, overt concern and caring. For it 
is axiomatic that one cannot long love 
a person for whom he no longer cares. 

The principle of this axiom operates 
in every area of life, in one’s work, even 
in one’s feeling about his possessions. 
For example, before leaving for his fresh- 
man year in college, my son had con- 
trived to buy a car—at least he called 
it a car. It was twenty years old, but he 
fell in love with it at first sight. After 
getting it home, he painted and polished 
it, whitewalled the tires. Soon it had 
three horns, fog lights, a side-view mir- 
ror, a spotlight; he even glued to the 
windshield a glass gadget by which he 
could see traffic lights while standing 
directly under them. He loved his car— 
I guess he even kissed it goodnight. But 
if, after getting it home he had neglected 
it, ceased to take care of it, he would 
soon have ceased to love it. 

Fred saw the point, said he’d give it a 
try. He began opening the car door for his 
wife—much to her surprise. He began to 
do other little things, to be concerned for 
her in little ways; and his caring trig- 
gered the release of an increasing affec- 
tion for her. He rediscovered Margaret, 
himself, and the children; his business 
and his dreams acquired point and a 
new relevance to the rest of his life. 

Two years have passed. Fred and Mar- 
garet have more than saved their 
marriage. Because they have learned 
again actively to cherish each other, 
they are on the adventurous road of 
becoming the sort of persons they have 
wanted in their best moments to become. 

Love does not die easily. It is a living 
thing. It thrives in the face of all life’s 
hazards, save one—neglect. God made 
it that way. 





Out of the Darkness 


“They that walk in darkness 
have seen a great Light.” 


These boys in the Christian School 
for the Blind in Yokohama are 
learning more than how to live in 
a dark world. They are learning of 
the Light shining in darkness... 
Light that gives meaning and ra- 
diance to life... Light that glows in 
the hearts of all who know Jesus 
Christ. 

Their School is one of many aided 
by the JOHN MILTON SOCIETY, 


your Protestant agency for world. 
wide ministry to those who are blind. 





Here, at home, the JOHN MIL- 
TON SOCIETY gives Christian 
service to blind folk of all ages. 
Ministers, Church School Teachers, 
Choir Singers, lonely men and women 
grown blind late in life, and hun- 
dreds of children. . . all find inspira- 
tion and courage in the books, maga- 
zines, and music... (in braille and 
on long-playing records) . . . pub- 
lished with the funds you contribute. 





Yes! Your help is needed to bring 
Light to those that walk in darkness. 


Send your gift with coupon below. 
crore 1 
| John Milton Society for the Blind | 
I 160 Fifth Avenue | 
j New York 10, N. Y. 


l In gratitude for my sight, | gladly enclose $. 
| to be used in your World Mission to the Blind. 


| Nome 





| Address 
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CHILDREN’S STORY ... 


SPOOKY WRITES A LETTER 


Spooky is twenty-seven this year. Not 
much for a human being, but when 
you're a horse, it’s like being a hundred 
and eight years old. 

Spooky is black with three white feet. 
He’s a famous trick horse. He doesn’t 
like to dance or to walk on his hind legs 
any more, but he can still count and 
spell and answer questions. When he 
hits the ground three times with his front 
font, that means “Yes.” Two times means 
“No.” Mr. Moroni, the man who trained 
Spooky, taught me the secret cues. 

“See, it’s like this, Gordon,” he said. 
“You touch Spooky right here in certain 
ways and he'll know what to do.” 

My big sister Ann and I always invite 
a dozen friends from other ranches to 
Spooky’s birthday party. We put on a 
rodeo and then have a chuck-wagon feed 
and games in the barn. Everybody has 
a super time, including Spooky. 

A week before the party this year, 
Ann was writing out the invitations. 

“Hey,” I said, leaning over her shoul- 
der, “how come Ralph Sears’s name isn’t 
on the list? He always helps us.” 

Ann gave me one of her how-can- 
brothers-be-so-dumb looks. “It just so 
happens that Ralph Sears and I are not 
on speaking terms.” 

According to her, Ralph had said 
something that hurt her feelings, and she 
said if he didn’t apologize, she’d never 
speak to him again, etc., etc. 

I was worried. With our dad up in 


By DOROTHY BALLARD 


Oregon on business, who was going to 
help us decorate the barn and run the 
rodeo, if not Ralph? And besides the 
gang would miss him at the party. I had 
to figure some way around this “no 
speaking” deal. First I tried to kid Ann 
out of it. 

“Isn't it kind of conceited,” I said, 
“to think that Ralph is being punished 
by your not talking to him? Maybe he is 
just hugging himself with joy because he 
doesn’t have to listen to your yak-yak.” 

Ann glared and grabbed ‘a _ pillow. 
For a girl, her aim is good. 

“Go away,” she hollered. “Go away 
and leave me alone.” 

It was about feeding time, so I went 
out to the corral and whistled to Spooky. 
Nickering for his supper, my old pal 
trotted over to me. He rubbed his 
whiskery muzzle against my shoulder. 
I needed a little encouragement. My 
first idea hadn't worked at all. 

“Spooky,” I said, “you aren’t mad at 
Ralph, are you?” 

His forefoot hit the ground twice— 
with a little help from me—meaning “No.” 

“You'd like to have him come to the 
party, wouldn't you?” 

He pawed three times—“Yes.” 

“Well, then. . .” The idea hit me like 
a roped calf hits the dust. “I've got it! 
Wait nght here, Spooky, old boy.” 


I raced into the house and rummaged 
around until I found a piece of paper, 
envelope, pen and ink, and an old rag. 
And a postage stamp. 

Two days later Mom and Ann and I 
were eating supper in the kitchen when 
there came a knocking at the back door. 
Ann shot out of her chair to answer it. 

It was Ralph. Ann’s face turned bright 
red. Carrying a piece of paper, Ralph 
inched into the room. 

“I'm sorry about what I said, Ann,” 
he mumbled. “I didn’t mean it the way 
you thought.” He unfolded the paper 
and spread it on the table. “This cer- 
tainly was a cute way to tell me you 
aren't mad any more.” 

We all looked at the big, sprawling 
letters printed on the page: 


“DeRe RALph, plEez cuM 2 My 
BuRThDay paRty.” 


Underneath was a smudgy hoofprint 
with the words, “Spooky, his mark.” 

“What a horse,” grinned Ralph. “We'll 
have to give him a super party this year. 
When do we start decorating the barn?” 

Ann was staring awfully hard at me 
with that  just-wait-till-I-get-you-alone 
look. But I wasn’t a bit surprised to hear 
her answer Ralph, “Why, let’s start to- 
night.” 

I ducked out to the corral and told 
Spooky. That horse can really laugh. 
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VER 3 Million Women Have Made 
the Thrilling Discovery that the sea- 
soned wool and materials in their worn rugs, 
carpets, clothing are valuable and can be.. 


Scientifically Reclaimed by the Olson 
Process: shredded, sterilized, merged, pickered, 
carded, bleached and blended with new wools 

. then respun, redyed in newest shades and 
woven into lovely, deep-tufted new Two-Sided 
Broadloom Rugs with the beauty of luxury- 
priced wool rugs—at about 14 the cost. 


IT’S SENSIBLE... IT’S EASY..IT’S FUN 


Why pay for costly materials when you have 
more usable wool, ete., than you realize? 


You, too, can get finer, heavier rugs this 
money-saving way by sending your worn 
materials to the Olson Factory. Easy Monthly 
Payments if you wish. Write for FREE Catalog. 
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